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Plant Small . . Now! 


AND GROW YOUR OWN SPECIMENS WITH 
LITTLE COST, TIME OR EFFORT 


No need to use tiny seedlings, either. Plants just a little smaller than 


specimen sizes are a great deal cheaper to buy and safer to ship. 


NATIVE RHODODENDRONS 


flowering 
purple, June); 
Vay); R. Maxi 


Five different hardy, evergreen, 
shrubs: R. catawbiense 
R. Carolinianum (pink, 
mum (white, July Likes shade); Mt 
Laurel (Kalmia) pink-while, May; Leu 
cothoe (Andromeda) white, April 


Size: 12-15 inch, l-stem plants 
2 each kind, 10 plants $8 
25 plants $16 express not paid 


75 postpaid 
5 each, 

25 each, 125 plants $56 express 

12-15 inch, 4-6 stem clumps B&B 


5 plants $8.75 


Size: 
| each kind, 
5 plants any one kind $7.25 postpaid 
5 each kind, 25 plants $29 express not 
paid. (about $4.00 on arrival 
Size: 19-2 ft., 4-6 stem clumps B&B 
Any five plants selected as you wish $15.75 
Express about $4.00 


postpaid 


HYBRID RHODODENDRONS 
Named kinds on own roots hardier, 
bushier, better. Your choice of varieties 
list on request, or state colors desired 
Size: l-yr. transplants, about 4-6 in. 
Any 8 plants, packed, $12.90. Express not 

paid (about $2.00 on arrival 

Size: 8-12 inch bushy, B & B 
Any 2 plants $8.50 postpaid 


HARDIER EVERGREEN AZALEAS 
New Gable varieties, dwarf, showy: Bou 
doir (pink), Charlotte (lavender, red spots), 
Chinook (Flame Red), Claret (bronze-red), 
Corsage (orchid), Herbert (crimson), Rose 
Greely (while), Royalty (bright purple), 
Size: 3-year XX, 4-10 inch, branched 
Any 5 of above plants $10.00 postpaid 

5 of any one kind for $9.00 postpaid 


$65.00 


50 plants (in tens express 


Our | year Rhododendrons will bloom after 2 years growth 


OLDER EVERGREEN AZALEAS 
Fine varieties: Flame (madder-red), Hino- 
digiri (scarlet), Macrantha salmon- red), 
late, Mary (pink), Kirishima (white, red 
center 
Size: 10-15 inch bushy plants B & B 
Any five, selected as you wish, $22 
about $3 on arrival 
Size: 2-year XX, about 4 in., branched 
Any 5 of above $5.50 postpaic 

5 of any one kind $4.75 postpaid. 

50 plants (in tens) $25 (express 


HUGE HYBRID BLUEBERRIES 
Assorted named varieties, large berries, 
fine flavor, correct for pollination: 

Size: 18-24 inch, 3-year-olds 

10 for $10.75 postpaid. 

50 for $37.50, 

Size: 2-3 ft., 4-year, bearing age 

10 for $15, express (not paid 


THE BETTER EVERGREENS 
Yews and Hemlocks are real aristocrats 
grow in sun or shade, shapely, easily 
pruned and transplanted 
XX (twice transplanted) bushy, 12-15 
inches high, not B & B but with roots in 
damp packing moss. We ship thousands 
safely every spring. 

By Express, not paid (10 100 

Spreading Yew 

cuspidata 
Dwarf Yew 
Hemlock 

Tsuga Canadensis 16.50 
If you order 100 total in three kinds you 
can use the 100 rates a saving 


BIRCH FOR CLUMPS 
Plant two or more in one hole for quick, 
inexpensive clumps. 
Size: 4-6 feet (express, not paid) 
populifolia), 5 for $4.75 
Papyrifera), 5 for 6.00 


express 


express (not paid 


$22.50 $ 85.00 


nana 35.00 115.00 


60.00 


Gray-birch 
Paper-birch 


Photo: The 15-inch ——_ at left grow into a 
fine, dense heage in 4 yea 


WHITE-FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
Handsomest native small tree. The follow- 
ing will be blooming in one to two years: 

t to 6 feet, lightly branched 
50, express not prepaid 


Size: 
5 for $7 
25 for $30.00, express not paid. 


RARE FLOWERING TREES 
Unusual kinds that add distinction to your 
garden. Dove-tree (Davidia) While, June; 
plants now 12-15 inches $10 each postpaid 
Franklinia (Gordonia) While, Aug.-Oct 
Plants 3-4 feet $6.25 each, postpaid 
Pink-flowering dogwood. Pink, May 
Plants 3-4 feet $7.75 - h postpaid. La 
burnum Vossi (Goldenchain). Yellow, May 
3-4 feet $2.75 each postpaid. Hardy 
Mimosa (Albizzia Rosea). Pink, July 
5-6 feet plants $3.50, express not paid 


HOLLY GROUP 
Hardy native evergreen small trees; red 
berries all winter. 
Si inch pot plants, about 8 in. 
4 plants (3 best known females: Howard, 
Arden, Lake-City and 1 male for pollen) all 
for $6.50 postpaid. 


CHINESE CHESTNUT 
Sweet old-fashioned nuts on a small, blight- 
free tree. Extra healthy, vigorous, easily 
grown. Plant at least 3 for pollination 
Size: 2-3 feet transplanted 
3 trees for $6 postpaid. 
25 for $35 (express, not paid). 
5 feet transplanted 
0 (express about $1.00 
Size: 6 to 8 feet transplanted 
3 for $17.50 (express about $1.50 
Our 1951 Short Guide to hardy trees, shrubs, 
evergreens, fruils, perennials, elc., now 
ready. Copy free (except west of Iowa 25¢ 
charge). Write for your copy today. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. H3, Fifty Church St. 


New York 7, New York 
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READERS estions Answered 











I am planning to prune my trees this month, but have been told not 
to touch my maples as the sap flows freely at this time. When should 
they be done? 

Maples and other trees, like birch, which bleed easily should be 
pruned in the Summer when in leaf as the sap runs less freely then. 


»~ Sd »~ 


I have just acquired a waz-plant, Hoya. What kind of care does it 
need? What about flowers? 

Hoya carnosa, an old-time favorite, needs a rich, humusy, well- 
drained soil, abundant sunshine and plenty of moisture during the 
Spring to Fall months. In the Winter it should be kept drier and 
cooler, from 50-65°F, to give it rest. If your plant is small, you 
will have to wait a few years before it reaches flowering age, but 
your patience will be rewarded with exquisite waxy, star-shaped 
flowers that are white-pink and fragrant. Avoid overpotting as 
plants bloom better when pot-bound. 


~ »~ 7 


What are the differences in the berries between the American 
and Oriental bittersweet vines? 

\lthough many people find the fruits of the two confusing, 
there are actually many differences that render them distinguish- 
able. In the Oriental species, the fruiting clusters appear chiefly 
in the leaf-axils along the stems and are usually partly hidden 
when the vine is still in leaf. The berries, or capsules, are an 
orange-yellow color, and the arils, the coverings on the berries, 
are of a bright yellow hue. The two colors, therefore, create a 
sharp and striking contrast. The fruit clusters of the American 
bittersweet, on the other hand, are borne above the leaves so they 
are more conspicuous. The fruits are likewise orange-yellow, and 
the arils, deep orange. The clusters are also larger than those of 
its Oriental relative. 


~ 7 ~ 


I have a house plant which resembles the well-known Nephthytis, 
yet is something else. Can you identify it? 

You are probably referring to Syngonium podophyllum, often 
confused for Nephthytis because of its palmate leaves. Both be- 
long to the same family, and while Syngonium hails from tropical 
America, the other is native to West Africa. 


Kindly verify if, as I have heard, Dieffenbachia leaves are 
porsonous. 

It is true that Dieffenbachia leaves are poisonous if eaten. 
Wyndham Hayward of Winter Park, Florida, says that one bite 
paralyzes your voice, two paralyze you, while three are sup- 
posed to be fatal. It is wise, therefore, to keep these foliage plants 
out of the reach of children and pets. 


Can you tell me something about the old rose Alida Lovett, and why 
do I seem to be the only one to have it? It has been in my garden for 
years 

Alida Lovett is a large-flowering climber, originated by Dr. 
Walter Van Fleet in 1905. Its double, shell-pink flowers are 
slightly fragrant. Its decline in popularity is due to its replace- 
ment by newer, better varieties, of similar color and type. 


To what plant do the woman’s-tongue-tree pods belong? 

These striking pods, used in dried Winter bouquets, are pro- 
duced by Alibizzia lebbek, a tree of the pea family growing to 50’. 
4 native of tropical Asia and northern Australia, it has become 
naturalized in the West Indies. It thrives also in the southern 
United States. Lebbek tree and siris tree are other common 
names of this plant. 
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JACKSON & PERKINS 


New 1951— 48 Page— Full Color 


CATALOG o PRIZED ROSE 


AND PERENNIALS 











THE WORLD'S 
FINEST ROSES 
AND PERENNIALS 





IDEAS & HINTS 


& DESCRIPTIONS 
OF THE NEWEST 
VARIETIES 


SAVING OFFERS 


ON GROWING 
BETTER ROSES 


FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY! 


PRIZED ROSES IN YOUR GARDEN AND HOME! 


Yes, we want to send you — absolutely free — a copy of the Spring 
1951 Edition of Jackson & Perkins’ world-famous Catalog of 
Modern Roses and Perennials! Whether or not you have ever 
grown J&P Roses and Perennials before, you have a real treat in 
store for you when you receive your copy of this big 48- age 
catalog. In it you'll see— ail in full color — hundreds of the 
world’s finest Floribundas, Hybrid Teas, Tree Roses, Climbers! 
You'll see all the new J&P Roses — Golden Scepter, Volcano, Opera, 
etc. — as well as the established J&P favorites like Fashion, A 
New Yorker! You'll see all the J&P PRIZED ROSES . . . roses that 
require no more care than ordinary roses, yet which will add new 
beauty and color to your garden! 

In addition, you'll find a wide selection of hardy J&P Perennials 
— including many sparkling new ones like Loveliness (delphin- 
ium) and 6 new extra-large September-blooming chrysanthe- 
mums! ALL plants are guaranteed to live and bloom! Aad there are 
many gardening suggestions and money-saving offers too! Mail 
coupon now for your free copy! 


JACKSON & PERKINS, Newark, NEW YORK 


1 JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
325 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 





Please send me a FREE copy of your big, new Spring 1951 ] 
Catalog of Modern Roses and Perennials which pictures 
and describes the newest and best in easy-to-grow J&P roses 1 
and perennials — all in natural color! l 
1 
1 
! 
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New 
ICELAND 
POPPY 


**Akarana’’ 
Scarlet 

Brilliant scarlet-orange, this 
wonderful new poppy is 
unique and exclusive to 
Suttons of Reading, England. 
Send 40c for a packet to 
Suttons’ Resident Repre- 
sentative, 


G. H. PENSON, BOX 646, 
GLEN HEAD, N.Y. 


Complete catalogue 10c , which 
can be deducted from your first 
order of $1. 


SUTTONS 
of Reading, England 
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Orlyt Greenhouse $395 


At Present Low Prices 
Until February 1st Only. 


ENJOY FRESH FLOWERS and plants all year ‘round — 
twelve months instead of six.... Have seedlings by the 
thousands for the garden this spring. It’s easy with Orlyt. 
Pre-assembled sections go together with bolts and screws. 
Simple to put up, anywhere, any time. Unusually light. 
Ample ventilation both in winter and summer. Ideal for 
growing anything exceptionally well. $395 buys the 10 by 
il ft. Orlyt shown ready to go on your foundation. Others, 
including lean-tos, from $175. Automatic heat and venti- 
lation available. Also Pacemaker Hot Water Heating 
System for Orlyt and other greenhouses — Oil Burner — 
Completely automatic. Ask for Free Booklet No. 70. 


Lord & “Burnham 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. DES PLAINES, ILL. 
Greenhouses of Every Type Since 1856 

















Oil From Mountain Mint 

The American Bee Journal reports that mountain mint, Pycan- 
themum fleruosum, contains a high percentage of menthol and 
essential oils. As a result of efforts of Frank Pellett of Atlantic, 
Iowa, and the co-operation of the Missouri Botanical Garden, it 
appears that the mint, which grows in hot, dry areas, may have 
possibilities as a commercial crop. If mowed when in flower in 
August, the entire plant can be placed in a still, and the essential 
oils drawn off in the manner of any simple distillation. 


Strawberry Red Stele Disease Control 

Plant pathologist E. M. Stoddard of the Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station has developed a control for the red stele of straw- 
berries with sub-surface applications of Dithane D-14. In green- 
house experiments, strawberry plants, growing in sand, were given 
sub-surface applications of Dithane D-14 at two different concen- 
trations, .75 and 1.5 per cent. After treatment, they were planted 
in soil infested with the red stele disease. The higher concentra- 
tion gave 100 per cent control; the lower 63 per cent. Of untreated 
plants used for checking purpose, only seven per cent escaped red 
stele infection. In field tests, Mr. Stoddard found that Dithane 
D-14, applied at the rate of six quarts per 100 gallons of water, 
completely prevented the spread of the disease from an infected 
area. The spray cannot be used on the foliage, as it will kill the 
plants. 


Coaxing Blackberry Seeds 

Scientists at the New York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, have found that blackberry seeds treated with sulfuric 
acid will germinate faster, thus speeding up the blackberry breed- 
ing program. Under natural conditions, seeds representing crosses 
took several years to germinate, and a less than five per cent first- 
year germination was expected from untreated seed planted in 
peat moss. The use of concentrated sulfuric acid, plus an interval 
of pre-chilling, will give a uniform germination response of from 
40-80 per cent in the first season. Optimum conditions require 
that the seed be soaked for one hour in the acid before planting in 
peat moss in the Fall. They are then placed in coldframes until 
the following March, after which they are set in the greenhouse 
to germinate. 


New Grape For California 

Calmeria, a new late-maturing vinifera grape released recently 
for propagation by the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agri- 
cultural Engineering, United States Department of Agriculture, 
is a seedling resulting from the growing of 360 seeds of open- 
pollinated Ohanez (Almeria) produced in 1939. The clusters of 
Calmeria are medium large, well-filled and conical, and the firm, 
elongated berries, greenish yellow in color, are larger and sweeter 
than those of Ohanez. The new grape has been tested mainly in 
the middle and upper San Joaquin Valley in California. At present 
approximately 500 acres of Calmeria are planted in that state. 


Recent Sugar Cane 

A new sugarcane variety, C. P. 43/47, has been released for 
commercial planting by the Division of Sugar Plant Investiga- 
tions of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering, United States Department of Agriculture; the 
Louisiana State Agricultural Experiment Station; and the Amer- 
ican Sugar Cane League of the U.S. A., Inc. In comparative tests 
over a period of three years, C. P. 43/47 has equaled C. P. 
36/105 in production of cane and sugar per acre and in stubbling 
qualities. Moderate resistance to red rot and susceptibility to root 
rot, as well as a low percentage of mosaic, were also observed in 
the tests. 
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GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


JANUARY is a time of personal and garden resolutions, the month when, 
with the latest catalog in one hand and a favorite book on landscaping 
in the other, we start our plans for our 1951 garden — the loveliest yet, 
we have resolved. 


THE CARE of house plants usually heads the list of chores for this 
Winter month. They should be resting now, which means moderate 
watering and coolness, but toward the end of the month, weary ones 
may be pepped up with liquid fertilizer applications, continuing at two- 
week intervals until repotting time in the early Spring. Remember, 
also, to be faithful with your weekly sprinklings of the foliage, by 
placing the plants in the sink or bathtub. 


RHUBARB clumps, which have already been subjected to freezing, may 
be forced in the cellar at 50-60°F. Plants will begin to produce in about 
four to five weeks. Witloof chicory (French endive) may also be 
started from home-grown or purchased roots kept in storage. Light soil 
or sand may be used for either. 


MUCH of our work is centered in the cellar. This is the time to sharpen 
shears, clean tools and check lawn mowers and sprayers to see that they 
function well. Garden furniture should be repaired and new pieces 
built. Look over, also, stored dahlias and other bulbs, and discard 
diseased and rotting ones. If dahlia tubers show signs of shrivelling, 
dampen them with light sprinklings of water from time to time. 


SPRAYS of forsythia, pussy willow, flowering quince, apple, cherry, plum 
and other flowering kinds may be gathered for forcing at the end of the 
month. It is well to soak the branches in water for a day or so, and to 
place them in containers in a cool dim place for a week or so before 
bringing to full light and warmth. 

WATCH your evergreens, especially those near doorways and under the 
eaves of your house, for heavy loads of snow, and shake it off while it is 
still fresh. Mild weather followed by a freeze will congeal the snow on 
the boughs, with the result that breakage follows. 


ORDER seeds, plants and equipment now. It is never too early to get 
this chore out of the way, and you can thus be sure of getting your 
favorite kinds. 
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YOU may still take cuttings of favorite woody plants for propagation 
purposes. Cut pieces, about six inches long, from young wood, and keep 
them in moist sand where the temperature does not go below freezing. 
In the Spring, when calluses have been formed, a root-inducing sub- 
stance may be applied before the cuttings are started, 3-4" apurt, in 
sand, peat moss or other rooting medium. 


DO NOT forget to offer the birds a handful of seeds, a piece of suet or 
crumbs from the table, even if you do not have feeders. Place the food 
where the birds will be as safe from predators as possible. An inexpen- 
sive feeder is the “‘stick feeder,” which consists of a series of holes bored 
along a piece of branch about 114 long. Peanut butter stuffed in the 
holes will attrect nuthatches, chickadees and woodpeckers after it 
has been suspended outside your window or fastened to a branch of a 
nearby tree. 


WATCH ferns, ivies, camellias and other house plants for scale, and 
spray regularly with nicotine sulfate and a white oil. This will also 
control the persistent mealy bug. 


START gloxinias in rich humusy soil containing leaf mold and very old 
rotted manure, along the latter part of the month. At first keep just 
moist at 70°F., and increase water supply, as growth develops. Start a 
few Achimenes tubers too, a sister relative, for their attractive Summer 
blooms. Leaf mold-type loam and good drainage are needed. 
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Tuis is a garden where the Son of Heaven 

Well might walk, 

With all his dragon-broidered mandarins, 

To the plucked sound of tenor instruments, 
With peacocks, kites and little red balloons, 
Mirrored with incense and rice-paper lights, 
And old bronze lanterns on the full moon nights, 
Upon the lacquered, porcelain-pink lagoons. 


If cardinals in sun-blood robes were here 

To kiss the ring of gorgeous Borgia popes; 

Or bold de Gama’s loot from Malabar: 

Topaz and ruby, chrysolite and beryl, 

The golden idol with a thousand hands, 

And ropes of pearl; 

They would seem lesser than these flowers are, 
Whose masculine magnificence makes riches pale. 


And yet with all its oriental hue 

There is a touch of Holland, 

Of canals at Loo, 

Where Orange William planned a boxwood maze. 
The house has Flemish curves upon its eaves; 

Its doorways yearn for buckle-shoed young bloods, 
Smoking clay pipes, with lace a-droop from sleeves 
Moonlight on terraces is like a story told 

By sleepy link-boys ‘round old sedan chairs 

In days when tulip bulbs were gold. 


From Carolina Chansons — Legends from the Low 


The faint, crisp rustle of magnolia leaves 

Rasps with the crackling scratch of old brocade, 
The low bird-voices ripple like the laugh 

Of Watteau beauties coiffured, with pomade; 
Here ribboned dandies offered scented snuffs 

To other ghosts, beneath the giant trees 

Was that a flash of rose-flamingo stuffs 

Azaleas? — was a sneeze blown down the breeze? 


This terrace is a stage set by the years, 

Fit for the pageants of the centuries; 

That fire-scarred ruin marks an act of tears 
Charm is more winsome coped with tragedies. 
Here flaunted tilted hats and crinolines, 

Small parasols, hoopskirts, and bombazines, 
When turbaned slaves walked dykes in single file, 
And rice-fields made horizons, otherwhile. 


All, all has passed, but change, 

Gnawed by the rat-like teeth of avid years. 

The masters, through the door, to mysteries 
Beyond blind panels ’mid the moss-scarved trees, 
Uncanny gates, where negroes faintly bold, 

At high noon in the tide of summer heat, 

Stand in the draught of tomb-air deathly cold 
That flows like glacial water ’round their feet. 


— Hervey Allen 


Country. ompyright 1922. by Farrar and 


Hinehart, luc. Copyright renewed 1950 by Dorothy Lleyward aad Ann Andrews Allen. 
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Let’s Go South to Meet the Spring 


IND and weather have curious effects on all of us. Some- 

times the bracing breeze stimulates our spirits, and the 
sparkling sunshine on a snow-covered landscape soothes our 
hearts as it rekindles our imagination. At last, we feel, here is our 
escape from worldly cares and the mad confused world in which 
we live. But alas, the wind changes, the snow turns to rain, and 
our imaginary world crumbles all about us. Melting snow finds its 
way beneath a tightly buttoned collar, cars splash us and we step 
into unexpected puddles. Oh, if Spring would only come, but this 
is only January. 

And yet it isn’t only wind and weather that color our lives. 
It’s peace of mind and heart and soul that we seek in a world so 
chaotic, confused and troubled that we search in vain for new 
hope. Today we live at a pace that would have bewildered our 
forefathers. We are so busy earning a living that we find it neces- 
sary to make an effort to learn how to live and relax. One solution 
to our problem is a Winter vacation — Let’s Go South to Meet 
the Spring. 

Vacations provide an cpportunity to relax and to discover new 
fields of interest. A change of climate broadens our horizon, 
revitalizes our imagination and provides all the thrills experienced 
by the explorers and the plant hunters of other days. They went 
to the far corners of the earth to discover new plants and flowers 
for our gardens. Those of us who enjoy plants and flowers know 
the fun of finding new kinds. These days, travel to the South is 
easy, and the flowers there are rich, abundant and varied, while 
our gardens are dormant. So, let’s rediscover the gardens of 
the South. 

It is difficult to plan a specific itinerary, since Winter vaca- 
tions extend from early January through March, and vary in 
length for each individual. However, let me give you brief word 
pictures to whet your appetite for a visit to Southern gardens. 
Close your eyes and picture great live oaks, dripping with Span- 
ish moss, whose great arching branches cast soft shadows on 
masses of brilliant azaleas. Stately camellias of ancient origin 
in places like Middleton Gardens in Charleston, bear blossoms 
so perfect in form that they make us marvel at the perfection of 
the Maker of all beauty. In season, magnolias, dogwood, narcis- 
sus, and other Spring-flowering bulbs add new beauty to the 
ever-changing color of the landscape. The lush richness of bou- 
gainvillea climbing high, the exotic flowers of the anthurium, the 
fragrance of the gardenia — all these and hundreds of other 
tropical and sub-tropical flowers provide a new experience as you 
see them flourish in the sunshine. 

In this issue I shall confine myself to a few of the garden high- 
lights of Florida, Alabama and South Carolina. For intimate 
details about the gardens of these states, read The Gardener’s 
Travel Book by E. I. Farrington, the only book of its kind. 


Middleton Gardens and Magnolia Gardens, 
South Carolina 

Not far from the historic city of Charleston are two gardens 
of international fame, Middleton Gardens and Magnolia Gardens 
on the Ashley River. Middleton Gardens were first planned 
shortly after America won its independence. Here are to be found 
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many formal plantings featuring camellias, azaleas and fine speci- 
mens of live oaks cared for with keen horticultural enthusiasm 
for more than 150 years. This garden takes on the aspect of a 
great outdoor cathedral, with its amazing vistas, its masses of 
color and the quaint charm that comes with a century of the 
taming of nature. Only a portion of the original mansion remains, 
but it is possible to catch the spirit of the 18th century and to 
find some of that repose and peace that one might experience in 
old continental gardens. . 

Magnolia on the Ashley is the ancestral home of the Drayton 
family. Planted nearly 100 years ago, it is famous for its great 
magnolias, azaleas and camellias. In early Summer, the crepe 
myrtle attracts wide attention. Here too, the live oaks, hung 
with Spanish moss, cast a mist of grayness over the landscape. 
John Galsworthy once described it as “‘so free and gracious, so 
lovely and wistful, nothing so richly colored yet so ghostlike 
exists, planted by the sons of men. This is the most beautiful 
spot in the world.” As I write these meager words, it is my 
hope that some of our readers will send us their impressions of 
these two historic gardens. 


Cypress Gardens, Florida 

Cypress Gardens, near Winter Haven and Bok Tower, in the 
hill and lake section of central Florida, is one of the finest out- 
door photographic studios in America. This is achieved by a 
happy combination of unusual natural beauty, and a wise plan- 
ning to achieve vistas with depth and balance that produces sights 
pleasing to the garden enthusiast whether he has a camera or not. 

Azaleas bloom in their brilliant colors all along the paths, 
in great profusion. The bougainvillea here is famous all over the 
country, blooming in colors of red, purple, yellow, pink and white, 
and planted here are one of the finest collections of camellia 
bushes, with their brilliant flowers, to be seen in Florida. Other 
plants to be enjoyed here are gardenias by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, philodendrons, anthuriums, giant elephant ears, many 
varieties of air plants, climbing ferns, tree ferns, the bird of 
paradise plant and notable specimens of Monstera deliciosa. The 
visitor to Cypress Gardens can walk through the well-marked 
paths and linger as he chooses, for there are no conducted tours 
on foot — only the electric boats along the flower-banked canals. 


Bellingrath Gardens, Alabama 

Bellingrath Gardens are the result of the garden enthusiasm 
of W. D. Bellingrath, Mobile businessman, and his wife. They 
began the gardens on a modest scale at the location of a fishing 
camp on Fowl River, about 20 miles south of Mobile. 

Gradually the area expanded and with it the number and size 
of the plants. The gardens were planned to feature camellias, 
azaleas, neither one of which is native to the region. 

By 1932 the beauty of the gardens had become the talk of the 
surrounding section and at the suggestion of friends, the owners 
opened them to the public. Visitors flocked to see the handiwork 
of these enthusiastic gardeners. 


See page 9 
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Orton Plantation near 
Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, dating to 1725, is out- 
standing for its architecture 
and gardens. Within its 
boundaries the visitor may 
view the ruins of St. Philip’s 
Church and its old grave- 
yard. Nearby is the site of 
the residence of three co- 
lonial governors of North 
Carolina where occurred the 
first armed resistance to 
British authority in all the 
colonies. 


Below is a breath-taking vista at Bellingrath Gardens near Mobile, Alabama, 
home of the famed Azalea Trail. Known as the “Charm Spot of the Deep South,” 
Bellingrath Gardens each year attracts thousands of visitors from all parts of the 


nation and many foreign countries. At this world-famous — there are sixty 


acres planted with millions of azaleas and camellias which present an ineffable 
spectacle of beauty during the late Winter and early Spring. 
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A glimpse of Magnolia Gardens near Charleston, South Carolina, 
where azaleas have grown in great abundance for a century. 


The charm of these gardens springs from 
the many moss-draped oaks, estimated to 
be nearly 500 years old, which form an in- 
tegral part of the setting. Nature, un- 
tamed, has been refined — then glorified. 
Visitors from 28 foreign countries and all 
of our 48 states signed the guest registers 
during 1950. More than a million people 
have traveled to the Gardens since they 
were opened to the public first in 1932. 

In addition to the camellias and azaleas, 
many common and exotic flowers and 
shrubs have been introduced into the 
gardens to make the show a year ‘round 
affair. Bellingrath is never without blooms, 
but they do reach a climax of color and 
charm during the months of the camellia 
and azalea season — October through 
March. 

Sweet olive perfumes the air throughout 
the camellia and azalea seasons; mountain 
laurel, dogwood and the double-flowered 
white spirea brighten the woods with their 
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delicate blossoms during the late Spring. 
May finds the Gardens resplendent with the 
colorful hydrangea and the fragrant gar- 
denia. Following during the Summer 
months are crape myrtle, oleander, mag- 
nolia, hibiscus, allamanda and many other 
flowers, making the gardens a dream of 
beauty — ever fascinating, ever changing. 
Today Bellingrath Gardens spread out over 
60 acres — a wonderful panorama of land- 
scape gardening at its best. The Mirror 
Lake is crossed by a rustic wooden bridge; 
patios are used to display some of the 
smaller plants and shrubs; walks of 
flagstone or fine gravel and a rock fountain 
are among the features. 

Recently the properties were transferred 
by the owner to the newly created Bellin- 
grath-Morse foundation, an organization 
founded for the purpose of aiding chari- 
table, religious and educational work in the 
South. 


Camellias 
Reign Again 


Few plants introduced to America 
have a richer historical or more romantic 
appeal than does the camellia. First dis- 
covered in China in the 17th century by 
Fr. George J. Camellus, or Kamel, 
Moravian Jesuit, plants were introduced 
to England in 1739 by Lord Petre. 
Tradition has it that Fr. Camellus on 
his return to Spain called upon the 
Queen, and presented her with a speci- 
men of this new curiosity of the plant 
world which bore two blossoms. At the 
time the King was somewhat depressed, 
so the Queen cut off a flower and pre- 
sented it to her ailing husband. And 
there the story ends, but for more than 
a century, the lovely camellia has been 
cherished as a symbolic expression of 
love and romance. 

Some 50 years after the camellia was 
introduced to England, the distin- 
guished French botanist, Andre Mich- 
aux, brought four plants to Henry 
Middleton at his new garden near 
Charleston, South Carolina. Some of 
these flourish to this day in the garden 
of “Middleton Place.” Before 1800, 
David Landreth, prominent Philadel- 
phia seedsman, had established a fine 
collection of these choice flowers at his 
place of business. In the early part of 
the 19th century, Marshall P. Wilder, 
patron of horticulture in Boston, and 
moving spirit of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, assembled a fine 
collection of more than 300 varieties at 
his place, Hawthorn Grove, in Dor- 
chester. He named one of his early 
varieties for his wife, Abby Wilder. For 
a hundred years, amateur and profes- 
sional gardeners developed new vari- 
eties, and the late Professor C. S. Sar- 
gent of the Arnold Arboretum was re- 
sponsible for importing new kinds from 
the continent. Shortly after the turn of 
the century interest in camellias waned, 
and for nearly 20 years many fine old 
specimens were neglected. Following 
World War I a new interest in this 
aristocrat of the plant kingdom was 
aroused. Then plant lovers began to 
collect old varieties. Today, camellias 
are the favorite flowers of thousands of 
gardeners throughout the country. This 
fact is attested by the amazing number 
of camellia shows which will be held dur- 
ing the next three months from Boston 
along the east coast to the tip end of 
Florida, the Gulf States and in many 
parts of California. 

Many fine catalogs are available from 
growers, and recently our knowledge of 
the camellia, its culture and habits, has 
been greatly enriched by the appearance 
of Dr. H. Harold Hume’s monumental 
work Camellias. For a rare treat, peruse 
this choice volume, and I'll venture to 
guess that you will become a camellia 
enthusiast. 





FLOWERS FROM THE HERMIT KINGDOM .. . 


Korea s Gift to our Gardens 


By Leonore T. Bingley, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


| eon half a century our lives have been 
made richer by color and fragrance from 
Korea, that small, mountainous country 
called it 
Probably 


whose inhabitants poetically 
‘Land of the Morning Calm.” 
most of us have not known enough about 
the history of our plants to be grateful to 
that small country between parallels 33 
and 43 N. Until the twentieth century, 
Korea was termed the “Hermit Kingdom” 
by people of the western lands, but begin- 
ning in 1854, with Baron Schlippenbach, 
plant hunters have found it an entrancing 
country to explore. Mr. J. G. Jack went 
there in 1905 and Mr. Ernest Wilson in 
1917; both introduced many new plants to 
gardens. Now Korea figures 
prominently in our headlines, and it seems 


(merican 


appropriate to review a pleasanter aspect 
of Korea’s contribution to America. 

Can you remember passing, early in the 
Spring, a shrub which had such a delicious, 
clean, spicy, essence-of-Spring fragrance, 
that you sought it out and made the ac- 
quaintance of the mayflower viburnum, 
Viburnum carle S71, W ith its rose-colored buds 
and waxy, pure-white flowers? Recall that 
moment, then think of the hundreds of 


Korean peasants who have shared that 


Korean bridal wreath 


Spiraea trichecarpa 


fragrance, for Viburnum carlesi is a native 
of Korea. Ernest Wilson in Plant Hunting 
said, “Let me state it most emphatically, 
Viburnum carlesi is native of Korea only, 
and is...unknown in Japan and China 
although home writers persist in referring it 
to them.” Wilson is high in his praise of this 
shrub which reached the United States in 
1902, saying, “*...if Korea had given us 
none other than this lovely plant it would 
be entitled to our gratitude.” Since 1902 
when it was introduced it has been propa- 
gated commercially, so now it is commonly 
found where fine plants are appreciated. We 
Americans have loved it and have bought 
and planted it near our homes. It has 
accepted our soil and our climate and has 
added its beauty and its fragrance to our 
lives, but, in the beginning, the Power 
which distributes plants to mankind or- 
dained that that particular bit of loveliness 
should grow wild only for those people who 
lived in the “Land of the Morning Calm.” 

But Korea has given us more than the 
mayflower viburnum; it has enriched our 
rhododendron collection. Rhododendron 
yedoense poukhanense, with its rosy-purple, 
fragrant blossoms, was introduced into the 
United States by Mr. J. G. Jack from seeds 
that he collected on Mount Poukhan, near 
Seoul, in 1905. Rhododendron dauricum 
mucronulatum is also a native of Korea; its 
rose-pink to rose-purple blossoms which 
open the first warm days of Spring, and its 
perfect hardiness in New England make it 
one of the most satisfactory of Spring- 
flowering shrubs. Rhododendron schlippen- 
bachi, with pure pink blossoms produced in 
great abundance in late May and early 
June, is the contribution of the earliest of 
Korean plant hunters, Baron Alexander 
Schlippenbach, who in 1854 found it grow- 
ing in tens of thousands on the Diamond 
Mountains. 

The earliest of our lilacs to bloom is an 
introduction from Korea, Syringa oblata 
dilitata. It has open panicles of fragrant, 
pinkish flowers and dark green, leathery 
foliage which colors well in the Autumn. 
This was introduced by Ernest Wilson in 
1917. Syringa velutina is a charming species 
with delightfully fragrant blossoms; it has 
a twiggy habit of growth and neat foliage, 
with flowers that vary from pale lilac to 
white. Syringa wolfi, introduced in 1909, 
has broad arching panicles of purple flowers. 

One of the hardiest of our spireas came 
from Korea, Spiraea trichocarpa, the Ko- 
rean bridal wreath. Its arching stems are 
covered with a fountain-like mass of flowers 
borne in flattened-round clusters from four 
to five inches across. 


Mayflower viburnum 
Viburnum carlest 


Two forsythias cyme to us from Korea 
Forsythia:viridissima koreana and Forsythia 
ovata. The Korean type is more spreading 
in habit, has larger flowers and is much 
hardier than the suspensa, or Chinese, type. 
F. ovata has dark green, leathery leaves 
which are larger than any other goldenbell. 
It is the hardiest of all the forsythias, and 
though the flowers are small they are pro- 
duced in quantity. It is especially valuable 
in those regions where the ordinary for- 
sythia winterkills. 

One of the gems of the barberry family is 
a native of Korea. Berberis koreana has 
dark green, leathery leaves measuring up to 
three inches long. The flowers are in 
racemes an inch or more long. The fruit is a 
very bright red. 

The Korean littleleaf box, Burus micro- 
phylla ‘oreana, is offered by American 
nurseries, and is highly recommended for 
situations where Burus sempervirens suf- 
fruticosa is not hardy. It is native to the 
section around Seoul where Winters are 
severe and the rivers freeze solid, but it 
holds its foliage throughout the year. It is a 
low-growing form, under two feet high. 

The trifoliate orange, Poncirus trifoliata 
(Citrus trifoliata), which is grown so com- 
monly in our southern states for ornament 
and for hedges is indigenous to Korea. Mr. 
Wilson says, “...nowhere else in my 
travels have I seen this plant truly wild.” 
In addition to being valuable ornamentally 
with its white flowers, borne on bare 
branches in the early Spring, and its small, 
orange-like, golden fruit in the Fall, the 
trifoliate orange is used commercially for 
stock for citrus fruits to improve their 
hardiness. 

Three Korean evergreen trees hold some 
interest for us: Abies koreana, Korean fir, 
Pinus koraiensis, Korean pine, and Thuja 
koraiensis, Korean arborvitae. The fir, 
which bears a purple cone, is a small tree 
with dark green leaves, silvery grey on the 
underside. It is hardy in New England. The 
pine is interesting historically, for it_is one 
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of the most valuable timber trees in the 
whole Far East. “Lumber concessions for 
these trees were the fat in the fire that 
brought about the Russo-Japanese War.” 
It is hardy in our northern states, but not 
very important horticulturally, as it grows 
so slowly. The Thuja is recommended as a 
good garden subject for American gardens 
because its dark green frondose branches 
keep dark green throughout the Winter 
months instead of turning the dried, bronzy 
color characteristic of most arborvitae. 
Its growth varies from a low ground cover 
to a small tree 30 feet high. 

Evodia danielli is a small tree, obtainable 
at our larger nurseries, which has broad 
corymbs of white flowers in August. It has 
the odor of rue, is not attacked by any 
insect pests, attracts bees, but is especially 
valuable because of its late-flowering. 

Korea has even contributed a dogwood 
which is highly recommended by Wilson as 
one of the most distinct of all the tree dog- 
woods: Cornus coreana grows sometimes as 
high as 40 feet, and has flat clusters of 
flowers. 

Among the herbaceous plants, Astilbe 
“*koreana” should be mentioned. It has the 
usual plumose head of white to pinkish 
blossoms, characteristic of the astilbes, 
which unfortunately is so heavy that the 
stalks cannot hold the flowers erect. Never- 
theless, it is a first-class garden plant, 
seldom exceeding two feet. 

Perhaps the best known and most popu- 
lar of all Korean plants is the group of 
hybrids developed from Chrysanthemum 
coreanum, commonly called Korean chrys- 
anthemumns, although Korean hybrids is a 
more accurate term. Harlan P. Kelsey was 
the first to cross and work on the progeny 
of Chrysanthemum coreanum and Chrys- 
anthemum indicum, but the work was car- 
ried on by the late Alex Cummings who 
developed and popularized the Korean 
hybrids. Cummings, in his book Hardy 
Chrysanthemuris says, “it just happened to 
be my good fortune to stumble across this 
valuable parent [C. coreanum] . . . which is 
a remarkably hardy wild species, with 
white, daisy-like flowers.” This proved to be 
a receptive and pliant species for breeding, 
and it became the dominant parent in the 
development of the recent hybrid Korean 
type. The first of Mr. Cummings’ hybrid 
Koreans was introduced in 1933. Since that 
date there has been great interest in new 
varieties, and they probably rank now 
among the most popular garden flowers. 

The Korean hybrids are robust and 
branching in habit, and retain the hardiness 
of the dominant parent, the Korean daisy. 
There is a great variety in colors, ranging 
from a pastel-like daintiness to an intense 
brilliance. Mr. Cummings, speaking of our 
debt to Korea, says, “Korea, associated 
with much of our fine garden material of 
today, looms large in the history of the 
garden chrysanthemums — both the very 
ancient and the very recent...It is a 
matter of record that in 386 A.D. seed of 
the chrysanthemum was introduced from a 
foreign country. That foreign country, 
Taik-tse, is now one of the states of Korea.” 
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THERE ARE STYLES IN PLANTS, TOO... 


Fads and Fauctes 


By H. Gleason Mattoon, Narberth, Pennsylvania 


ORTICULTURALLY this is the era 

of yew and pieris. If all Japanese 
pieris and Anglo-Japanese yews grown each 
year were paraded in pairs past a given 
point, I suspect we would witness perpetual 
motion. They are even competing with 
globe arborvitae and pfitzer juniper for the 
base planting championship in the devel- 
opment house class. 

But fads in plant material are not a re- 
cent development. The age of a house car 
frequently be guessed by studying the 
planting around it. 

Throughout the rural and older suburban 
areas of the middle Atlantic states, it is not 
uncommon to see two stately Norway 
spruce trees, one on either side of a walk to 
the front door. Usually 50 or more years old, 
these trees I am told, have a significance 
bearing on superstition. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it was customary for newlyweds to 
plant two spruces in front of their first 
home. If both trees grew and prospered, the 
bride and groom could anticipate a pros- 
perous and fruitful life together, but if one 
languished or died, woe betide the unhappy 
pair. Perhaps the tenderness with which the 
young couple tended the trees aided them 
in developing tolerance and understanding 
of each other. 


Another fad of the nineties was Azalea 
obtusa amoena, that dwarf Kurume hybrid 
with blossoms too garish to be modest, 
which found welcome in the boastful plant- 
ings of that decade. Since the development 
of more beautiful and less blatant hybrids, 
the purple magenta of amoena is used little. 

Then in the fabulous twenties, dwarf box 
came into its own. Modest little specimens 
that were gladly sold for $10 each in 1914, 
competed with fine emeralds 10 years later 
Ease of propagation, in addition to charm, 
made Burus sempervirens suffruticosa the 
backyard bush of modest and ornate homes 
from Maryland southward. The spicy fra- 
grance could be enjoyed, while it offered 
roosting place for fowls and cool shade for 
hounds during the heat of the day. When 
box became fashionable, it also became 
money in the bank for many a striving 
family. 

Such inflated value produced an ingen- 
ious and inexpensive method of locating 
specimen box bushes in the hinterland 
Ministers in the small parishes, usually not 
averse to augmenting their meager salary 
honorably, were offered cheap cameras and 
film free if they would agree to photograph 
the large box bushes in their parish and 
write on the back of each photographic 
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Pieris floribunda commonly called mountain pieris is one of our choice native broad-leaved 
evergreens worth growing. 





New Vegetables 

Five luscious new varieties, superior to 
others of their kinds merit All-America 
Selections medal awards. 

Gold medal awards go to the outstand- 
ing new hybrid sweet corn Iochief and to 
New Hampshire Midget, ice-box size, 
watermelon. Bronze medals were won by 
the early Surecrop hybrid cucumber, the 
extra early northern or short-season musk- 
melon called Granite State, and the first 
variety of hybrid cabbage, O-S Cross. 

Honorable Mention awards were 
achieved by two big-eared hybrid sweet 
corns named Golden State and Big Mo, 
Urbana tomato for rich nitrogen soils, and 
Prize-winner curled long-standing mustard. 

Iochief hybrid sweet corn, originated by 
Dr. E. S. Haber, Iowa State College, has 
the same early midseason maturity as 
Goldencross Bantam, most widely planted 
variety to date. It has excellent flavor and 
tenderness and yields reported were heavier 
thau the popular Goldencross, Ioana and 
Yendermost. It is most highly recom- 
mended for home gardens, market, can- 


New Hampshire Midget Watermelon 
Granite State Muskmelon 


0-5 Cross Hybrid Cabbage 


THEY'RE PROMISING . . . 


The 0-4 mericane for 1951 


By W. Ray Hastings, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


ning and freezing. Ears are nine to 10 inches 
long, with 16 to 18 rows of deep golden 
grains giving 40 per cent cutting weight. 
Silks are very light brown, leaves are broad, 
large tassels with yellow anthers produce 
abundant pollen and strong stalks are 
heavy-wind resistant. It is somewhat 
resistant to heat and drought, averages one 
sucker per plant and is widely adapted over 
the country. 

New Hampshire Midget watermelon, by 
Dr. A. F. Yeager, University of New 
Hampshire, is a very small oval, extremely 
early maturing “‘ice-box’”’ melon especially 
for the short season northern sections. It 
ripens as early as 65 days from seeding, is 
light gray-green with narrow darker strip- 
ing and averages only 244 pounds in weight. 
About six inches across, a thin rind leaves 
a sizable solid sweet flesh of bright red 
dotted with black seeds. The small vines 
are quite fruitful, important for home 
gardens. Fruits are attractively served half 
a melon per person. They may be handled 
commercially by shipping in muskmelon 
crates. 

Surecrop hybrid cucumber brings us un- 
usually vigorous vines and increased yields, 
resistant to mosaic and downy mildew. This 
early White Spine slicing type holds its 
dark green color well after picking. Eight to 
nine inches long by 2% inches, slender 
fruits are blunt ended and ready to begin 
using in 58 days from seed. The flesh is 
white, crisp, tender, of exceptional flavor, 
uniform; bearing is over the long period 
desirable for home gardens and it makes a 
profitable market crop as well. 

Granite State muskmelon, developed by 
Dr. A. F. Yeager, University of New Hamp- 
shire, has a sectional recommendation for 
the northern short-season sections. It is 
earlier, 70 days to ripening, slightly more 
oval shaped, with more open and smoother 
netting than Honey Rock. Flesh is of lighter 
orange color, firm, thick, of high quality 
and with a smaller seed cavity. Fruits aver- 
age better than five by four inches in size 
and two pounds in.weight. Productive vines 
are rather compactleafy and resistant to 
downy mildew. Because of extra earliness 
and small size fruiting in a concentrated 
short season, it is sectionally recommended 
for the North. This home and market 
melon separates from the stem on maturity. 

O-S Cross Cabbage is the first hybrid of 
this important family. Extra large size and 
maturity are uniform. The huge yields of 
this vigorous drumhead Succession type 
cabbage demand admiration. Eight to 10 
pounds per solid head, O-S Cross stands 


out for fresh, kraut and canning uses. It is 
broad, low-growing, short-stemmed, with 
bluish outer leaves and a light green head. 
One judge reported satisfactory growth, 
while other varieties were damaged by 
drought. This is a breeding contribution 
from Japan. 

Golden State hybrid sweet corn grows 
814 feet tall and strong. It is ready to eat a 
few days later, and is a foot taller than 
Ioana and the new Iochief. Uniform long, 
8% by two inch tapering ears of 12 to 14 
rows have deep golden grains of high sugar 
content and exceptional quality. Ears 
have white silk, long shanks and tight husk 
coverage with some resistance to ear-worms, 
ready to eat or market in about 79 days. 
Extreme northern trials favor Ioana or 
Iochief with earlier maturity. 

Big. Mo hybrid sweet corn is especially 
useful for canning, freezing and market 
uses. It is a distinctive seven-foot, sturdy, 
tapered-eared sweet corn, with 16 to 20 
rows of golden grains. Mid-harvest is 70 
days from seeding in the east, with medium 
flavored eight by 2% inch ears and 814 by 
3% inch grains. Light-colored silks and extra 
keeping quality also suggest shipping ad- 
vantages. Ears are borne high on rather 
suckerless stalks for easy hand or machine 
picking. 

Urbana tomato was developed by Pro- 
fessor W. A. Huelson, University of Illinois. 
It is recommended principally for soils of 
high nitrogen content. Smoot ved globe- 
shaped fruits, with rich scarlet-. ~d flesh, are 
of medium size and 75 day maturity. Bushy 
compact plants stand rather close planting 
even in rich soils, spreading about 36 inches. 
Heavy fruiting is usually under good foliage 
protection from sunscald, and wilt-resistance 
seems the same as with Rutgers and Mar- 
globe. Urbana is thick-walled and with five 
to seven small interior cells, important for 
canning and shipping as well as for rich 
garden use. 

Prizewinner curled long-standing mus- 
tard comes from Holland. It is the fanciest 
curled ostrich plume type, a big cropper, 
with larger and fuller plants to resemble a 
dwarf green curled Scotch kale. It is extra 
long-standing before bolting to seed, grows 
16 to 18 inches tall and is an improvement 
over the favorite long-standing Southern 
Giant Curled, All-America gold medal win- 
ner in 1935. For home use especially, this 
crisp and tender “boiled greens” vegetable 
contains the healthful Vitamin B of spinach, 
and has more tender stems and higher qual- 
ity than turnips. 
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Marigold, Glitters 


New Flowers 

Two new flowers, both easily grown an- 
nuals from seed, merit that cherished rec- 
ommendation and are ready for wide plant- 
ing this spring. 

Torch tithonia, the “Golden Flower of 
the Incas” or sometimes called “Mexican 
Sunflower,” brings us a new bush form and 
luxuriant-foliaged plant to carry its many 
long-stemmed, fiery orange-scarlet flowers. 
It gets the elusive silver medal and is widely 
adapted all over America and southern 
Canada. 

Glitters marigold gets the bronze medal 
and only other All-America flower award of 
1951 introduction. Large, fully double 
chrysanthemum — flowered, clear yellow, 
this tall and erect, bushy marigold brings 
refreshing color to the garden. 

With the most exciting color in flowers, 
Torch tithonia is the same fiery scarlet, ac- 
tually the richer “Grenadine red,” accord- 
ing to Ridgeway’s color standards, as the 
Fireball variety. However, Torch is much 
earlier to bloom and with its uniform, chest- 
high, grayish green bushy plant, it is far 
more desirable for garden use than its tall- 
branched forerunners. 

Torch is aptly named for its flaming color. 
It is classed as a tender annual, stands the 
Summer heat and seems [ree from all dis- 
eases. Reaching about four feet in height 
and some two feet across in an erect and 
bushy plant, the large leaves make an at- 
tractive foliage plant. Then the straight and 
wooly wiry stems project the blazing three- 
to four-inch single dahlia-like flowers with 
golden center discs. The blooms are good 
for cutting, provide striking arrangements 
and make one feel as if on a trip through the 
glowing desert flowers of old Mexico. 

Previously, tithonias grew so tall and 
branched so widely that they did not seem 
to fit into garden plantings, unless crowded 


Tithonia, Tore 


so closely together that the plants would 
not have a chance to reach and spread. 
This new Torch behaves itself, starts flow- 
ering much earlier in the season and con- 
fines its growth naturally into a very sym- 
metrical, attractive plant. Without insects 
or disease, easy to sow and grow from 
transplanting or directly in the garden as 
soon as the soil is warm in Spring, this 
richest colored of garden flowers adds a 
different and novelty appeal to any garden 
or flower arrangement. So we welcome this 
new dwarf scarlet “Golden Flower of the 
Incas” as the garden flower for America. 
We may have it for the first time this sea- 
son, to commence blooming in July or in 
August in the North. 

Breeding marigolds into many classes, 
pygmies to giants in size and growth, flower 
forms from miniature singles and double 
pompons to carnation and chrysanthemum- 
flowered beauties, has popularized this 
flower to vie with petunias and zinnias as 
our most widely planted annuals. Entire 
Summer gardens may be made with mari- 
golds alone. The big Spring flower shows at 
New York and Philadelphia demonstrated 
that last March. And, the first public show- 
ing of the new Glitters variety held the at- 
tention of many thousands of visitors at 
those flower shows. 

Growing 30 to 50 inches tall, uniform and 
bushy erect in habit, the attractive foliage 
is dark green, a rich background for the 
clear yellow blooms. On straight stems, 
three- to four-inch double flowers are 
chrysanthemum-like and with fringed outer 
petals. Glitters is earlier to bloom than 
“Mammoth Mum” and notas tall. It has the 
growth habit of “Golden Bedder” although 
lighter in color and larger flowered. Glitters 
is a distinct addition to these previous All- 
America marigolds, delightful for cutting as 
well as a colorful and free-blooming garden 


attraction. 


Seashore Ground-Covers 


Sand dunes and other similar dry, sandy 
situations near the seashore, where little 
else will grow, may be planted with the 
adaptable ground-covers bearberry, Arc- 
tostaphyllos uva-ursi, and shore juniper, 
Juniperus conferta. The bearberry grows 
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indigenously along our eastern coast, but is 
difficult to transplant from the wild. It is 
better to purchase pot-grown plants. The 
shore juniper, from the Japanese island of 
Sakhalin, is hardy in southern New Eng- 


land. 


Winter Arrangements 

Don’t you remember the Winter bou- 
quets most homes used 20 years ago? A 
vase of cat-tails or everlastings, set on the 
mantel to gather dust all the long Winter 
until blossoms opened in the garden in 
Spring, was the thing. Few people are 
guilty of harboring these “dust catchers” 
today, but just in case, I refused to call this 
little article “Winter bouquets.” 

True enough the Winter season puts an 
end to outdoor flowers throughout most of 
our country, but creative Winter arrange- 
ments can be made from many materials 
gathered from the garden, the fields and 
roadsides, the woods, and even your cellar 
and the grocery store. For example a 
birthday in early Winter brings forth an 
informal family dinner. Why not make a 
birthday buffet arrangement in mellow 
Autumn colors. Perhaps a big wooden 
salad bow! filled with an artistic display of 
shining waxed fruit, edged with colored 
leaves, also waxed. Tall orange candles in 
brown holders at each end of the arrange- 
ment, then possibly two small chocolate 
birthday cakes with cream iving decorated 
with orange candy corns. 

Put your own imagination to work, also 
the creative ability of your family. What 
fun it all becomes in short order. Each 
Winter holiday or special occasion soon 
calls for gay related arrangements on the 
buffet, the table and the fireplace mantel. 

Every possible container in the house 
will be carefully considered from the black 
tray to grandmother's old tea pot. All 
available holders, wire, glass blocks, lead 
strips, pin holders, plasticine, will be used 
one at a time as needed. We will consider 
harmony of color of container, working 
materials and background. Figurines and 
other accessuries will be used when suitable 
to finish our “compositions.” 

Ears of colored corn, dried grasses, seed 
pods, cones, rose hips, bittersweet berries, 
artistic bare branches, evergreen “‘trim- 
mings,” fungus, vegetables and fruits 
(fresh and whole naturally) and house 
plants — all will find a place in our delight- 
ful family “creations” before Spring winds 
blow. 

Much pleasure and satisfaction will result 
from applying all the principles of flower 
arrangement to making creative Winter 
arrangements from other earthly treasures. 
Remember, you are practicing an art just 
as truly as a painter in oil; with living 
materials you are striving to create a pic- 
ture which contains all the elements of 
good design. Perhaps you are one of the 
fortunate few who come by the “arrange- 
ment taste” naturally. But if not, you can 
learn much by studying a good book on 
Winter arrangements. 

At any rate, gifted or not, give your 
imagination full sway and see what beayty 
you can create out of available materials. 
Even though your arrangement never veins 
a prize, it can bring a happy glow of 
achievement. 

— Fern CuristiAn MILLER 
Windsor, Mo. 
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This old photograph of Begonia thurstoni was taken at the home of Jacob Walder, Paterson, 


New Jersey, in 1891 


During the past five years, the plant has been fully tested both for 


decorative and bedding purposes, and has proved most satisfactory 


THREE CHOICE HOUSE PLANTS . . 


Yew and Old 


By Bessie R. Buxton, Peabody, Massachusetts 


Begonia thurstoni 

The story of B. thurstoni has recently 
been received from Mrs. John Post of Allen- 
dale, New Jersey, the daughter of its 
originator, Charles Thurston. He was 
living in Ridgewood, N.J., in 1886 when the 
begonia was originated, but moved to 
Paterson in 1889, so that the plant is 
usually credited to that city. It is a cross 
between B. metallica and B. sanguinea, but 
is more vigorous than either parent. The 
foliage is dark, glossy green, the flowers 
pink, in tight clusters on long stems. It 
should be grown in a north window in 
Winter or in a partly shaded section of the 
garden in Summer, because the sun bleaches 
the color from the leaves 

The plant was first shown in Boston in 
1892, when Mr. Thurston attended the 
Florists’ Convention, and brought with him 
three large plants. He died the following 
Spring, and although the plant is one of the 
best known begonias, and one of the most 
profitable for the commercial men, Mr. 
Thurston never received any profit or 
reward for it 


Oxalis peduncularis 

This new oxalis was brought from south- 
ern Mexico by Mr: ¥bomas Macdougall in 
1946. It is a vigorous grower, a shrub in its 
native home, and even when cramped in a 
pot will grow to three feet tall. The clear 
green trifoliate leaves, about two inches 
wide, are borne on six-inch peduncles. 
When the leaves fall, the peduncles re- 
main, hence the name. Twelve-inch stems, 
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bearing clusters of small yellow flowers 
spring from the axils of the leaf stems. Each 
cluster has about 30 flowers, clear golden- 
yellow, with brown sepals, which gives a 
two-tone effect. There are many tiny buds 
which open over a long period of time. Cut- 
tings root easily and bloom when small. 
The plant is an intermittent bloomer. 


Cryptanthus zonatus 

This Brazilian epiphytal bromeliad (from 
the Greek for “hidden flower’) is a lovely 
plant for a low table. It prefers subdued 
light which will intensify the brown and 
cream barred leaves, suggesting the mark- 
ings on a pheasant’s feathers; and it grows 
only a few inches high, the crinkly edged 
leaves spreading horizontally. Early in 
March, I found a cluster of tiny, upright 
green points in the center of my plant. They 
opened quickly into small triangular white 
flowers on short, erect stems, and for six 
weeks, two flowers opened every few days. 
In the Summer, I made the mistake of 
setting the plant where it received some sun, 
and the leaves faded to a dingy brown. No 
real harm was done to the plant, for in the 
Fall three vigorous rosettes of new leaves 
came from the center of the plant, a beau- 
tiful seal-brown in color, barred with wavy 
white lines, the under side soft grey. The 
leaves are five to seven inches long and 
nearly two inches wide, tapering to a sharp 
point. The edges are sharply serrate. A 
light soil, rich in leaf mold, suits it well. It 
enjoys frequent syringing and moist air, 
but not wet, heavy soil. 


House Plant Care 


When to water a plant is often a problem 
for amateurs. You may test the dryness of 
the soil by tapping the outside of a clay pot 
with a pencil or your knuckles. If it makes 
a dull sound, the soil is still moist. If 
there’s a sharper, hollow sound, the pot 
needs watering. You can also tell by 
crumbling the soil with your fingers if it 
is dry. 

According to the Society of American 
Florists, foliage plant roots will be much 
healthier if they are watered only when 
they need water. However, they must 
never be allowed to dry out. When you 
water your plants, water them thoroughly 
with tepid water, not just on the top. Do 
not let surplus water stand in the saucer 
under the pot for more than an hour. The 
plant has all the water it wants, and the 
surplus water will just make the soil soggy 
and perhaps rancid. 

In removing a plant from a pot, be care- 
ful not to injure its roots. If the ball of 
earth is moist, the roots won’t cling to the 
sides of the pot. Spread the fingers of your 
left hand around the plant and to the rim 
of the pot. Then invert the pot and tap 
or knock the top edge of it against the 
edge of the table until it drops out into 
your hand. Sticking a table knife down 
the inside edge of the pot will loosen the 
soil if it is too stubborn. In repotting the 
plant and adding fresh soil or potting mix- 
ture, be sure to leave enough space at the 
top for water. The soil should be neither 
too loose nor too firmly packed. Trans- 
plant only in the spring or fall, if a plant 
needs repotting. It is usually best to 
shift plants to pots just a size larger than 
their present ones. 

Keep your plant leaves clean. This 
means spraying the foliage plants or going 
over each one with a moist cloth. A soft 
camel’s-hair brush, such as a soft paint 
brush, is suggested for brushing the hairy 
leaves (African violet, gloxinia, etc.) to 
clean them. 

Foliage plants can be effectively com- 
bined, as to color and leaf form, for table 
decoration or for window boxes. Plants 
which live in water can be combined in an 
attractive plant arrangement. Suggestions 
for such a combination grown in water are: 
Chinese evergreens, variegated dracaena, 
sedum, small grape ivy, red coleus and 
philodendron. Needle holders may be 
used to hold the plants in position. The 
tall plants are usually in the middle, the 
small plants near the outside, and the vines 
trail artistically over the edge of the 
container. Charcoal may be kept in the 
water to keep it clean. 


The rose was adopted as the national 
flower of England at the end of the War of 
Roses in 1485. The rose is emblematic of 
chivalry, love and poetry. The rose is also 
the national flower of Iran (formerly 
Persia), and a yearly festival called “Feast 
of the Roses” is held as long as the roses 
bloom. 
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IT'S NOT DIRT... 


Know Goer Soil 


By Ilva M. Johnson. Abilene, Texas 


TIS said that plants are just as good as 

the soil they are growing in. If that be 

true, soil should be our first consideration, 
when starting to build a garden. 

Analyze your soil first. Is it clay, loam, 
sand or caliche? Observe the color. Soils 
that are light in color are, as a rule, low in 
nutrients, and will need to have plant food 
added. Darker soils are richer, but they are 
usually heavy in texture. Consider the 
physical condition. Are the soil particles 
fine or coarse? Will a small bit, when 
squeezed into a ball, remain tight when 
shaken, or does it disintegrate quickly. A 
good test for humus is the squeezed ball. 
If there is plenty of humus, the ball falls 
apart with the slightest touch. Plants re- 
quire that much humus. Observe the dif- 
ference in the root system of a plant grow- 
ing in plenty of humus and one growing in 
tight clay. 

Clay soils will remain in a tight ball until 
pressed hard. Pure sand will not make a 
ball unless very wet. 

In considering soil, plant roots should be 
studied also. Plants have a way of adjust- 
ing themselves to a lot of conditions, if 
some effort is made to please them. Fibrous- 
rooted plants like our evergreens, need a 
loose humusy soil. The tender fibre roots 
cannot push through a tight soil. Lilacs, 
forsythias and some others can live in clay 
soils, because they have a lateral root 
system, and the wiry roots can go where 
they please. The tap root family will grow 
according to the soil they are in. Given good 
soil, they respond by growing rapidly. 
Given poor soil, they grow stunted and 
gnarled. The pecan, mesquite and snap- 
dragon are examples of the tap root family. 
Study your plant encyclopedia, or ask your 
nurseryman about the type roots a plant 
has. Then, provide the right soil. 

Soil is composed of teeming masses of 
micro-organisms. These microscopic bits of 
life need organic matter to survive. In de- 
vouring the organic matter, they give off 
‘hemical compounds that are essential to 
vegetation needs. 

A perfect soil is the right balance of or- 
ganic, animal and mineral matter. In the 
process of building the top fertile eight to 
12 inches of soil, plants died and decom- 
posed on the surface, micro-organisms 
slowly devoured the organic material of the 
plants, making manure and dying them- 
selves, thus furnishing the animal matter. 
Slow decay of rocks by winds, erosion and 
water furnished the mineral matter. 

There is constant movement in the soil. 
Rains carry solutions down through the 
porous spaces. During drought the move- 
ment is reversed, and the moisture rises, 
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bringing minerals up from the subsoil. That 
is why, in arid and semi-arid areas, we have 
the mineral deposits on the surface, such as 
lime and salt. It is also the reason that we 
have caliche soils. More moisture rises from 
the ground than enters it. If a balance of 
moisture going down and coming up can be 
maintained, caliche soils can be made pro- 
ductive by the addition of sand and humus. 

It is within the power of man to increase 
or decrease the productive power of a soil. 
Intelligent study and observation will show 
him how to maintain the original fertility 
of our heritage. It is only common sense to 
know that everything taken out of the soil 
must be put back to maintain fertility and 
keep plants growing. 

Man by nature is wasteful. He wants 
fields and home grounds to look neat, so he 
rakes the leaves and burns them. He burns 
the straw stacks in the field. He throws all 
the household trash in the trash cans to be 
hauled away, and mows the lawn and piles 
the clippings on the vacant !ot to burn. All 
of these things can be conserved in a com- 
post pit, to be added to the soil when 
decomposed. If one does not want a com- 
post pit, it is a simple matter to bury the 
refuse day by day in areas about the place. 

Newspapers may be put in the vegetable 
garden between the rows of vegetables. Lay 
them flat, throw a few inches of soil on 
them to keep them from blowing away. In 
this way, they conserve moisture and add 
humus to the soil when decomposed. 

Most of the southwestern and western 
regions of the country have an alkaline soil. 
The pH test averages 7.51. Seven is neutral. 
When we have dry Summers and water a 
lot, the lime in the water raises the alka- 
linity. Not many plants can live in a soil 
above 8. Rain is acid. In view of this how 
can we combat alkalinity? Order more 
rain? That is futile, but we can conserve 
moisture and make what we have last 
longer. Soil that has a lot of humus doesn’t 
require water oftener than every ten days 
in hottest weather. Humus acts as a jug to 
hold moisture. Bacteria working on the 
humus give off acid, thus combating alka- 
linity in two ways. Plant beds that are 
mulched with peanut hulls, grass clippings, 
barnyard fertilizer, stable bedding, cotton 
burs, cottonseed hulls, leaves, sawdust, and 
other things do not require nearly so much 
moisture. Sawdust will hold five times its 
weight in water. In mulched areas the evap- 
oration is not so great, because the soil sur- 
face is cooler. 

Strategically planted trees can do much 
to save moisture. The hot sun tends to pull 
moisture from the earth, and shaded areas 
help to alleviate this condition. Shade also 


protects plants from the drying effect of 
sun and wind. 

Irrigation should be done by spray. Have 
a fine nozzle. Some loss of water wi)! occur 
from evaporation, but the gentle moisture 
drops are good for both soil and plants. 
Laying the hose down on the ground and 
just letting it run is very detrimental to 
heavy soils. If this type of irrigation has 
been followed for some time in heavy soils, 
they run together and the water will not 
penetrate. A good test to make to see how 
well the soil is taking up water, is to push a 
slender rod into the ground after irrigating. 
It will go down easily as far as the water 
has penetrated. 

Plants need to have a bath, too. Long 
periods of drought makes dust more prev- 
alent. The dust settles on the leaves, clos- 
ing the pores so the plant cannot breathe, 
so give them a shower when you water 
them. 

Plant foods are easily leached from pure 
sand. To make the too sandy soil more pro- 
ductive, add clay for minerals and humus 
for food and to hold moisture. After a few 
years of growing plants, a phosphorous 
shortage may appear. Applications of bone- 
meal or rock-phosphate will answer the 
question. 

Chemical fertilizers used year after year 
without the addition of organic material 
will ruin a soil. They have their use. They 
can answer a plant’s need in the same way 
that a shot in the arm can give added en- 
ergy to the fagged-out human. Used wisely, 
they are an asset to the grower of plants. 

Luther Burbank once said that he could 
grow plants from any part of the world in a 
soil mixture of one-third sand, one-third 
garden clay and one-third organic matter 
in the form of compost, leafmold or well- 
rotted manure. With this formula in mind 
work toward that end and you will be re- 
warded with success in gardening 


Sour or Sweet? 

The following are pH readings of some 
of the most common garden materials. The 
figure 7.0 is neutral. Above it there is an 
increase in alkalinity, while numbers below 
indicate an increase in acidity. 
Lime. . ph 12.0 
Bonemea! 10.0 
Ashes. 9.0 - 10.0 
Most city water 8.0 - 9.5 
Nitrate of soda 9.0 
Most animal manures 8.0 
65 - 7.0 
Tea leaves and coffee grounds. 5.0 
Cottonseed meal 4.5 
Peat moss 4.0 
Aluminum sulphate 3.2 
Superphosphate 2.0 

(Sulphate of potash, magne- 

sium sulphate, manganese 

sulphate) 
Sulphur 


Rain water 





Presenting Your New Editor 

It gives me pleasure to announce that 
Mr. Daniel J. Foley has been appointed 
Editor of Horticulture, beginning with this 
number. 

Mr. Foley is a graduate of the University 
of Massachusetts, receiving his degree of 
Bachelor of Science in landscape architec- 
ture. For a time he continued his studies in 
the graduate school in the field of horticul- 
ture. 

Mr. Foley has a splendid background for 
his new position. From 1936 to 1943 he was 
on the staff of the J. Horace McFarland 
Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, which 
specializes in printing and publishing for 
the agricultural, horticultural and allied 
trades. Here he worked directly under the 
supervision of the President, the late Dr. 
J. Horace McFarland. 


In 1943 Mr. Foley entered the United 
States Army where after serving his basic 
training he became a land planner with the 
control section of the Corps of Engineers at 
Fort Belvoir, Va 

After his release from the Army Mr. 
Foley became Executive Director of the 
Salem Chamber of Commerce. He is the 
author of four books which have enjoyed a 
wide distribution in this country. They are 
Annuals for Your Garden, Garden Bulbs and 
Color, of which he was co-author, Vegetable 
Gardening in Color and Garden Flowers 
tn Color 

Arno H. Nenruine 
Director of Publications 


In using 2, 4-D sprays, be careful to keep 
them away from grapes as they might kill 
the vines. Even a sprayer in which 2,4-D 
had been used may cause severe injury. 


One-third, or approximately 140,000,000 
acres, of the nation’s commercial woodland 


is owned by farmers. This is more area 
than the forests of Norway, Sweden and 
Finland put together 
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IMPROVE YOUR GRAPES... 


Prune According to Vigor 


By Vernon Patterson, Columbus, Ohio 


DAPTING the pruning practice to the 

vigor of the grape vine is the way many 
northern Ohio grape growers refer to a new 
way of determining how many buds to leave 
at pruning time. The result has been in- 
creased production from vines that for- 
merly were pruned according to habit or 
rule of thumb, 

In commercial vineyards, farm fruit 
plantings, and even in back yard grape ar- 
bors there has been wide diversity of se- 
verity of pruning. The result in some in- 
stances was many small straggly stems of 
small berries with a small amount of new 
growth for next year’s crop, and in others a 
few straggly stems of large berries, and 
“bull” canes 20 feet or more in length. It is 
not easy to explain intelligently what hap- 
pens when grape vines are pruned too much 
or too little. There is, however, a happy 
medium where a vine will produce an ex- 
cellent crop and yet make satisfactory cane 
growth for next year’s crop. 

The following method was suggested by 
horticulturists from New York state, and 
credit is due these men who developed the 
practice. Many Ohio growers are now ben- 
efiting by following their suggestions. 

In the first place, the amount of wood re- 
moved in the pruning practice and the re- 
sulting number of buds left is dependent 
upon the amount of growth the vine made 
during the past season. If a large amount of 
growth was made, the less wood was re- 
moved and the more buds were left. If the 
vine was in poor vigor, fewer buds were left. 
To arrive at a common denominator an 
ordinary spring scales is used to weigh the 
prunings after they are removed from a 
vine. This practice of weighing the prunings 
is not only used in starting the pruning op- 
eration, but is used occasionally afterward 
to check on one’s practice. The schedule 


applied to the weight of the prunings is as 
follows: Leave 30 buds for the first one 
pound of prunings and 10 buds additional 
for each additional pound of prunings 
Thus, if the weight of prunings removed to- 
taled three pounds, one should have left 50 
buds on the vine. Or if there was but one 
pound of prunings removed, the vine 
should have but 30 buds for next year’s 
crop. A total of five pounds of prunings 
would mean 70 buds left. 

It may appear that the cart comes before 
the horse in suggesting that one weigh the 
prunings after pruning. However, the 
weighing and adaptation of the weight of 
prunings is simply a guide to use in becom- 
ing familiar with the system. Growers have 
reported that they had a certain habit in 
pruning grapes, and that it was necessary to 
concentrate on leaving more or less buds as 
the case may be in the beginning. By 
“weighing in” once or twice a day they 
were able to maintain the practice of prun- 
ing according to the vigor of the vine. 

It is recognized that varieties differ in 
need for pruning. Varieties like Concord 
and Niagara seem well adapted to the in- 
itial 30 buds plus 10 for each additional 
pound of prunings. Probably varieties like 
Delaware should be pruned somewhat 
more severely. 

It also should be emphasized that good 
soil management practices go along with 
balanced pruning for good production. In 
the beginning, Ohio growers found many 
vines in the one-pound category, and, in 
order to make it possible to leave more 
buds, a good soil management program had 
to be developed. The use of manure, mulch, 
and soil building Winter cover crops were 
found most helpful in securing favorable 
vine growth. 
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Garden Week in Massachusetts 


The Committee in charge of Garden Week in Massachusetts 
announces reluctantly that “Garden Week” will be deferred until 
1952 due to increasingly uncertain world conditions. Many estate 
owners have already lost some of their help, and will be unable to 
open their gardens. Therefore, it seems advisable to postpone the 


project at the present time. 


COUTUTITTIIIT IIIT IIIT SII Ia iii ct 


The use of flowers in burial ceremonies, 
to help assuage the grief of the bereaved, 
can be traced back to the time of King Tut. 
The remains of flowers and flower displays 
were found in his tomb when it was opened 
in the 20th century. 


During food shortages, and when snows 
lie deep, birds will resort to the bright red 
berries of the Japanese barberry. Spring 
migrants, caught in March and April snow 
storms, can also depend on them. 
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New Berries 


The introduction of a new strawberry 
and a new raspberry, developed primarily 
for the home garden, has been announced 
by the New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva. Having satisfactorily 
passed several years of testing at the Station 
and elsewhere, the new varieties have been 
named the Essex strawberry and the 
Amber raspberry. 

The Essex, formerly designated N. Y. 
7225, is an extra early variety which re- 
sulted from a cross between Howard 
(Premier) and Deutsch Evern, made in 
1926. Tests reveal that the fruit ripens 
about five days to a week earlier than the 
Howard. 

The strawberry is medium in size, light 
red in color and of good quality. The plant 
is vigorous and gave yields equal to or 
better than Howard at the Geneva plant- 
ings. The Essex is not recommended for 
commercial plantings because of its size 
and susceptibility to bruising. It is esti- 
mated that planting stock will be avail- 
able in another year. 

The new Geneva raspberry is called the 
Amber because of its yellow-orange color. 
Its large size, sweet flavor and high quality 
make it attractive to the home gardener. 
It is fully as large as that of any variety 
being grown at the Station, and is medium 
firm, non-crumbling, long-conic in shape, 
with a large cavity. It is the latest rasp- 
berry to ripen, coming in after Milton. 

The plants grow very vigorously and in- 
crease freely, and very little Winter injury 
has yet been observed. The Amber resulted 
from a cross between Taylor and Cuthbert, 
and has been cultivated at the Experiment 
Station since 1937. 

A limited number of plants of the Amber 
raspberry are available from the New York 
State Fruit Testing Cooperative Associa- 
tion at Geneva. 


Ornamental Fittonias 

Fittonias are intriguing trailers, with oval 
leaves opposite each other on the stalk, and 
outstanding in the pot-plant world for 
the beautiful veining of the vividly green 
foliage. These plants come to us from Peru, 
being first introduced in the year 1869. 
There are several species, the largest of 
which is F. gigantea, whose red-veined leaf 
stems dangle 12 - 15 inches over the rim of 
the container. The bright green ovals of F. 
argyroneura are conspicuously veined with 
white, and the trailing stalks are about six 
inches long, while F. verschaffelti grows 
eight inches, the leaves beautiful with red 
veins, showing up well against a tan (or 
green) container. 

Fittonias grow well for me in a soil com- 
posed of loam, sand and peat moss, and 
need but a moderate amount of water dur- 
ing the Winter months, though I water them 
freely the rest of the year. Cuttings root 
easily im sand. 

— Naomi M. Inaatis 
Windsor, Vt. 
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FROM A GERMAN HYBRIDIZER .. . 


Three Hew Annuals 


By Camillo Schneider, Berlin, Germany 


Verbena hybrid Pearl (Perlenspiel) 

Verbenas are very popular subjects for 
Summer bedding, also for edgings, rock 
garden, ground cover and similar purposes. 
The broad growing, erect type shown in the 
picture reaches a height of about 12” and 
is covered with flowers from July till late in 
the Fall. The flowers have a very pleasing 
color, a dainty apricot; the buds are cham- 
ois with salmon. 


Gaillardia grandiflora Golden Gob- 
lin (Goldkobold) 

This new dwarf gaillardia, shown in the 
accompanying picture, is a new strain 
raised by the well-known German garden 
firm of Ernst Benary at Erfurt. It forms 
broad compact bushy plants, not higher 
than 8”. They are covered by beautiful 
flowers from June to October. The color is 
a pure yellow. They are specially adapted 
for planting in the rock garden. In such 
places we need rich coloring throughout 
the Summer. If we sow the seeds in March- 
April the plants will flower in the same 
year. 


Coreopsis grandiflora hybrid Gol- 
den Wheel (Goldrad) 

A new type among the many fine varie- 
ties of Coreopsis grandiflora, better known 
in gardens as calliopsis, is the new form 
shown in the picture. The shape of the 
golden-yellow flowerheads is a peculiar 
one. ‘The plant grows up to 32” and flowers 
freely from June to September. It is a fine 
plant for cutting. It succeeds everywhere, 
and can be sown where it is to bloom. Thin 
out to a foot apart. 

All three from Ernst Benary, Erfurt, 
Germany. 


The French Lilac 


Across from the trading post in Grand 
Portage, Minnesota, is a large clump, prob- 
ably eight feet in height, of a pink flowered 
lilac known locally as the French lilac. It 
was blooming freely this year the last week 
of July and first week of August, along with 
peonies and rugosa roses. My observations 
proved too inexact for identification after 
my return home. The bushy habit, upright 
branching, late bloom, paucity of fragrance, 
elliptic leaves and lenticle-marked bark all 
pointed to Syringa villosa more nearly than 
to any of the other species described by 
Bailey. Wister, however, lists S. villosa as 
having been introduced from north China 
in 1885, whereas the idea around Grand 
Portage is that their French lilac was intro- 
duced prior to 1800. The iocal belief is that 
the lilac was introduced by the French fur 
traders who helped build a community at 
the end of the Voyagers’ portage around 
the 12 miles or so of rapids and falls 
between the site of old Fort Charlotte and 
the shore of Lake Superior. 


— Mavp R. Jacozns 
South Carrollton, Ky. 





INTERESTING NEW AND HARDY PLANTS .. . 


From Séexa 


to Canada 


By Percy H. Wright, Sutherland, Saskatchewan 


T TAKES little imagination to realize 

the thrill that a prospector for new 
metal ores must feel as he heads into un- 
known country, leaving the haunts of men 
behind him. What eagerness he feels in 
the search for uranium, and what a sense 
of elation he would know when the Geiger 
counter began to tick. The plant explorer 
has an equal sense of the possibilities that 
lie before him, and an equal thrill when he 
finds new plant species. Probably the great- 
est rewards to European peoples have come 
from plant exploration in China and the 
Far East generally. 

However, it is a long time now since the 
first East India merchantmen began to re- 
turn from southeastern Asia, bringing back 
in their holds the ancestors of our present- 
day hybrid tea roses and many another 
plant, too well known today to excite in us 
any sense of wonder. Later, explorers were 
able to travel alone, far into the interior of 
the continent, into the fastnesses of remote 
Asian mountain chains, to emerge, often, 
with seeds and scions of new species of fa 
miliar genera, or even hew genera entirely, 
of flowers, shrubs and trees. 

It is interesting to compare the devious 
routes by which material of the rich East 
has reached us. Some of it was taken over- 
land by camel train in times so long gone 


we have lost of them entirely, 


that trace 

that is, in prehistoric days. Some of it was 
collected by Russian botanists, taken to the 
Botan 


thence released to 


Gardens at St. Petersburg, and 
the outer world. Some of 


hinese, improved 


t was cultivated by 

by their skillful nurture, and introduced to 
is from the gardens of the East 

plant explorers, sent out 


Some of it 


was collected by 
for no other purpose, by 
both Europe and America 

Dr. F. L. Skinner of Dropmore, 
toba, has been a plant explorer in 
districts of North America, 
northern Europe, but in spite of the ex 
treme interest he has taken in the parts of 
Asia, with a climate comparable to ours, 
ever since he became a plant breeder, his 
exploring in Asia has had to be “by remote 
control.”” Nevertheless, the amount of ma- 
terial that had its origin in the northern 
Orient, and is today growing in the nursery 
at Dropmore, is very great. Some of it was 
sent by a fellow plant-lover by the name of 
A. E. Woeikoff, who was then Assistant 
Chief Horticulturist to the Czarist govern- 
ment, and some of it arrived during the un- 
easy period between the two wars from a 
White Russian refugee named Ptitsin, who 
had fled before the Red Revolution and 
taken up residence in Harbin, Manchuria 


botanic gardens in 


Mani 
many 


and even in 
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Ptitsin was responsible for sending seeds 
of much good material to North America, 
and not only to Dr. Skinner. No one has 
heard of him since the second World War. 
Now that the Communists have occupied 
all Manchuria and most of China, too, 
neither he nor any other Russian refugee is 
likely to be a plant collector for us again. 
One of the promising fruit trees secured 
from this general area is the Ussurian pear, 
a species of complete hardiness, even in the 
Canadian prairie provinces, believe it or 
not. The Skinner nursery planted the first 
specimens of this highly ornamental tree to 
be grown anywhere in the “blizzard 
country,” and now not only are there well- 
grown pear trees of the type, but also hy- 
brids between it and the domestic pear that 
are likely to fruit in the very near future. 
This sounds as if the Dakota-Montana- 
Manitoba area were soon to be included in 
the “pear belt.” Probably it is, but whether 
satisfactory edible pears become a reality 
or not, the original Ussurian pear is valu- 
able for planting in much greater numbers 
than at present, on account of the beautiful 
color of the tree in the Fall, when it vies 
with the sugar maple for glorious Autumn 
tints. Undoubtedly it would have been 
planted freely long before this, had it been a 
precocious that is, one to begin to 
flower and fruit when young. It does not 
flower until the tree has attained a good 
size and is some 12 years eld, and this fact 
alone has delayed its coming into its own 
The fruit of most strains is hard and gritty, 
scarcely edible, but an occasional tree has 
fruit that is of sufficient quality to make us 
believe that a high-quality variety could be 
pure selection within the 
species, were selection to continue long 
enough. Fireblight is likely to make pear 
growing difficult in the prairie states and 
provinces, but we are lucky in the Ussurian 
pear, which is recognized as one of the few 


tree, 


obtained by 


pear species possessing an appreciable re- 
sistance. 

Another fruit tree of promise for us is the 
Manchurian plum, the northern ecotype of 
the Japanese plum. This plum, called by 
two names, Prunus salicina and P. triflora, 
is grown extensively in California where it 
is known as the Burbank plum. It appears 
in Canada only in a few favored districts. 
The Manchurian strain, on the other hand, 
is of sure hardiness, hardier, it seems, than 
even Prunus nigra and Prunus americana, 
both native to the Dakota-Manitoba 
country. Dr. Skinner says of it: “Prunus 
triflora koreana is even hardier than the 
wild Prunus nigra that I collected 20 miles 
east of Dropmore. The fruits of some of its 


* 
varieties are excellent eating, and come 
nearer the domestic varieties than any plum 
that is hardy here. I have crossed this plum 
with our sand cherries, with the sand cherry 
hybrids, and with a green gage plum of my 
own raising.” 

Sometimes a plant species will appear as 
if it were from nowhere, but supposedly it 
is brought in as an impurity in packages of 
other seed. As an instance of this, take the 
Siberian currant, Ribes diacantha, which 
grew by chance on the Skinner nursery sev 
eral years before its seed was brought in in 
a package of its own and properly labelled 
This red currant has a berry too small to be 
worth cultivating for its eating qualities, 
but it is erect growing, 100 per cent hardy, 
and valuable as an ornamental, with sev- 
eral uses. It is even of promise as a rela- 
tively dwarf hedge plant, being one of the 
very few alternatives to Caragana in the 
severest territory. Skinner writes of it: 
“Ribes diacantha is a much more attractive 
shrub in northern Manitoba than Ribes 
alpinum. It grows up to four feet in height, 
and besides fruiting freely, its foliage colors 
up brilliantly in the Autumn.” If a cross 
could be effected between it and the Red 
Lake currant, we might get a new red cur- 
rant with the large, attractive fruit of Red 
Lake, on a bush completely erect and more 
generous in yield than Red Lake. 

Another time a package of seed labelled 
Lariz leptolepis, the Japanese larch, ar- 
rived at Dropmore, from a Yokohama 
nursery. Skinner sent a sample of the seed 
to the famous plant explorer E. H. Wilson, 
who discovered that it had been collected 
in the Kurile islands north of Japan, and 
was properly Larix gmelini japonica. This 
one is better suited to the far north than is 
the larch species which had been ordered 
originally, and when the young trees now 
growing successfully at Dropmore have de- 
veloped fully, we may find in it an impor- 
tant addition to the trees suited to the 
northern landscape. 


Tramp Weeds 

Weeds like plantain, dandelion and bur- 
dock are tramps and pests. Plantain is not 
native to this country. Early settlers un- 
wittingly brought it here from England, and 
it was so pestiferous even then that the 
Indians of New England had a saying that 
wherever the white man set his foot the 
“white man’s weed” would be sure to grow. 

The dandelion increases so profusely 
because its feathery pappus, which looks 
like a little balloon, carries its seed around 
with the wind. When it drops to earth, its 
swaying motion works the seed into the 
ground, and a new dandelion plant springs 
up. 
The burdock has a most efficient self- 
seeding method. Its seeds are provided 
with little hooks which cling to the fur of 
animals and the clothing of people, and so 
spread themselves over the countryside. 


— Wrizetmma Know.es 
Wilton, Conn. 
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TROPICAL ZEST FROM NORTHERN GARDENS .. . 


Oregano Is Eaedly Grown 


By Gertrude B. Foster, Editor, The Herb Grower Magazine 


REGANO, the pungent seasoning 

herb which is becoming almost as 
popular as thyme in modern cookery, can 
be grown in northern gardens. All of the 
supplies of this herb used by packagers of 
herbs and spices have formerly been im- 
ported from Mexico, Chile, Portugal and 
Syria. Over 500,000 pounds of the un- 
ground dried leaf of oregano are imported 
annually. While it is not likely farmers will 
take up the cultivation of the herb as a 
cash crop, it is news to the home gardener 
to find that oregano can be grown in the 
north. Just what species of wild marjoram, 
Origanum, makes up the great bulk of the 
imported herb has been an open question 
among botanists for some time. 

The Mexican Department of Agriculture 
lists oregano as Origanum vulgare. So, too, 
do the taxonomists call the wild marjoram 
which is found naturalized upon road banks 
and in pastures in New York State. But 
this variety with rosy pink flowers lacks the 
rich, racy tang of oregano found in the 
markets. Can it be that the warm sun of 
Spain and Mexico produce the peppery 
flavor and fragrance or was a different form 
of the same species grown there? Our ex- 
periments with growing oregano from seed 
indicate that the latter is the answer. 

This fascinating question could not be 
answered by consulting the herbarium 
sheets because oregano is a trade name and 
The speci- 


not recognized by botanists. 
in this 


mens of wild marjoram collected 
country lacked the pungence of the im- 
ported herb and there were none listed as 
oregano with which to compare it. The 
only way to be certain of its identity was to 
grow some of the plants here. But the 
search for seed went beyond the usual 
channels as none of the seed houses could 
supply oregano. Even in Puerto Rico, 
where bunches of the dried herb were 
common in the market places, no seed was 
available. 

Finally, a war veteran son of a fellow 
herb gardener brought home seed from the 
island of Sicily where he had collected it 
without knowing what it was. After we 
received this, we sifted out some seed from 
packages of the dried herb known to be 
collected in Greece and Mexico to test it 
too. Three batches of oregano were sown 
in flats on the 25th of March using sphag- 
num moss over soil as a planting medium. 
This precaution against damping-off fungus 
proved unnecessary in following seasons 
because seedlings sown in ordinary green- 
house soil did just as well as those in the 
sterile moss. 

Oregano seems to be easier to handle than 
sweet marjoram as the young plantlets are 
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as sturdy as those of wild marjoram. They 
remained for some time in the flat without 
transplanting, and were watered from 
above after they developed true leaves. On 
May 8rd, they were spotted out to another 
flat, and it was noticed then that the under- 
sides of the leaves had a purplish hue like 
those of seedling plants of English thyme. 
When set out in the trial beds at the end of 
May they took hold without special water- 
ing. 

About this time plants of oregano ordered 
from California arrived and were planted 
separately. They were somewhat set back 
by their travels. They soon recovered and 
were larger than the seed-grown plants at 
the end of the Summer, but did not flower. 
By August 25th, the Mexican, Greek and 


Nw 


Sicilian plants were two feet tall and had 
begun to flower. 

Instead of having pinkish flowers with 
reddish bracts, like our wild marjoram, 
they developed short spikes of white, two- 
lipped flowers, with green over-lapping 
bracts, in corymbose clusters. The leaves 
and flower buds pungency after 
drying, and the finished herb closely re- 
sembled the commercially packed oregano 
except for its superior freshness of flavor 


gained 


and bright green color. 

Specimens of all three batches in bloom 
were sent to the Bailey Hortorium for 
identification. They came back with the 
word that they were all Origanum vulgare 
with the exception of the plants from Mex- 
ican were designated as O. 
vulgare var. viride. This distinction might 
be important because later this variety 
proved to be the hardiest one, surviving 
three Winters in Connecticut. 

The first Winter the uncovered rv of 
Oregano were subjected to 30 degru. F 
below zero cold. We were very much sur- 
prised to find green sprouts upon the 
spreading basal stems the next Spring. 


seed which 


See page 34 
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Oregano vulgare viride, from Mexico, has proved to be very hardy. 





YE OLDEN TIME CAMOMILE GREEN . . . 


A Drought- Resistant Lawn 


By J. Hay, Haslemere, Surrey, England 


HIS is not the occasion to trace the 

history of lawn-making through the 
centuries. The task has frequently been at- 
tempted, and it has made a fascinating 
story; today we do not associate any other 
order of plants for lawn-making other than 
members of the Gramineae, or grasses. Of 
these, nearly five thousand species are scat- 
tered over every part of the earth. Out of 
this vast number less than a dozen species 
are used for lawn-making. 

The modern, grass lawn on 
much skill, research and experiment have 
been expended is perhaps the most perfect 
of all our gardening achievements. The 
earliest accounts we have of lawns and 
their making tell us that they were of grass, 
but among it were planted “‘all manner of 
sweet and plesant floures.”’ This type of 
lawn-making is unthinkable today; the 
modern lawn must be weedless and flower- 
less nothing short of that is permissible 

The modern version of the early lawn 
still persists when we naturalize bulbous 
and other plants in the less formal parts of 
the garden or when we form a flat area of 
bricks or paving stones cevering them with 
dwarf or creeping plants such as thymes, 
dianthus, hyperi- 


which so 


acaenas, campanulas, 


cums. Suc h areas, not uncommon, can be 
of great interest and beauty and may be 
termed an alpine lawn that can be freely 
walked upon and without any member of 
the grass family being used. 

We must go back several centuries to 
find that lawn-making to delight the eye, 
to scent the air and for sport was not of 
grass but of the Anthemis 
nobilis of the botanist. It is the only plant 
other than grasses that has been success- 
The camomile lawn 


camomile 


fully used for lawns. 
still survives, but neglect during the war 
years has lessened their numbers and inter- 
fered with their increase 

It is asserted that when Drake left off 
his game of bowls to intercept the Spanish 
Armada he was playing on a camomile 
lawn and the camomile lawn was a feature 
Many 


references are made to its beauty and to 


for several centuries after Drake 


its being an indispensable feature of the 
country house garden 

Today all our lawns are of grass and this 
is not likely to be superseded by any other 
plant. In our efforts, however, to reproduce 
some of the features which interested and 
delighted those who gardened centuries ago 
the camomile lawn is well worthy of con- 
sideration. Happily, there are still exam- 
ples of what a lovely feature it can be as 
in more than one of our royal residences 
there are still large areas of camomile and 
although small compared with the total 
area of grass are still after centuries of care 
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and attention vigorous, healthy and flour- 
ishing 

The most remarkable feature of the 
plant when used for lawn-making is its 
ability to withstand severe drought. We 
have seen the lawns of our public parks and 
private gardens during a long drought turn 
as brown as the roadway, but the camomile 
lawns referred to are never affected by 
drought: the plant seems to enjoy it thor- 
oughly. It remains emerald green, pleasing 
to the eye and soft to the tread and when 
freshly cut or bruised fills the air with its 
refreshing fragrance and it shares with the 
neighbouring grass the weekly mowing 
with the must modern of motor mowers. 

1 am not certain whether camomile has 
ever been tried as a lawn plant in countries 
where rainfall is so uncertain that a green 
lawn is only possible by irrigation of some 
sort: the experiment might be worth while 
as the merits of camomile as a drought re- 
sister is well known. It is strong growing 
and aggressive and on thin grass lawns 
speedily spreads and takes possession. 

Seeds may be sewn along with seeds of 
lawn grasses, a mixture of both grass and 
camomile has been satisfactory on poor 
sandy soils, but the ideal is the lawn of pure 
camomile. This can only be assured by 
raising the plants in the garden and plant- 
ing them out about six inches apart when 
they are about six months old from seed 


Deer Repellent 

Farm and garden crops and plants may 
now be protected from deer by spraying 
them with the new chemical repellent, zinc 
dimethyl! dithiocarbamate cyclohexylamine 
complex admixed with polyethylene poly- 
sulfide, according to the Rural New-Yorker. 

Developed after three years of research 
on Swan Island, Richmond, Maine, and 
extensive field testing in New York, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, it was sprayed 
on all types of crops, fruit trees and orna- 
mental plantings, and successfully elimi- 
nated deer damage from over 95 per cent 
of the plants on which it was applied. The 
plants protected were not completely cov- 
ered with spray, but each edible leaf had 
to contain some repellent because deer 
apparently must taste it before being 
deterred from further browsing. 

The effectiveness of the spray for rab- 
bits and other rodents is still under study, 
but it appears it will be effective if ap- 
plied to the plants these animals eat. For 
example, both mice and rats stopped eat- 
ing transplanted lettuce sprayed with the 
repellent. Similar reports indicate that 
mice will not eat apple bark coated with 
the spray. 





Garden Snails 

Snails will eat their way through any- 
thing they enjoy, and often nibble on plants 
just enough to spoil them for market. 
Celery is ruined in this way, when it is 
banked for bleaching. Other vegetables are 
eaten after being stored by these snails, who 
like a cool, damp cellar themselves. Vege- 
tables are not the only food they seek 
Much damage is done to the flower gardens, 
and the commercial florist has trouble 
eradicating these pests. 

The common brown snail of our gardens 
is Helix aspersa. It is about 1% inches in 
diameter, of a round shape, and with a tan 
and brown shell. They come out at night 
to feed. The snail can live for several years 
sealed up inside its shell, with a sort of 
cement door it forms. This is loosened 
when warm dampness tempts it out again. 


Their favorite hiding spot is under boards 
or decaying logs, or a small pile of rocks will 
suit them. Science has found that a snail 
will return to his individual “home” each 
morning after foraging in a garden. Clean- 
ing up loose boards or trash piles will help 
to eradicate these pests. If you have just a 
few in your garden, go out in the dark with 
a flashlight to find them. You can follow 
their slimy trail. 

Lime applied to the soil will help to dis- 
courage them. Salt will kill individuals, 
but also any vegetation, so do not apply it 
to the ground. There are poisoned baits, 
consisting of metaldehyde, which can be 
moistened and mixed with cornmeal or 
lettuce, etc. This may be harmful to other 
beneficial insects or birds, so it should be 
used sparingly. 

Dororny D. Freas 


Woodhaven, N. Y. 


The following are some of the genera in 
which male and female flowers are produced 
on separate plants, with the result that the 
fruits and seeds are borne on the female 
representatives only: Actinidia; Ailanthus; 
Celastrus, bittersweet; Cotinus, smoke-tree; 
Ginkgo; Ilex, holly; Juniperus, juniper; 
Morus, mulberry; Myrica, bayberry; Pop- 
ulus, poplar; Rhus, sumac; Ribes, currant: 
Saliz, willow; Taxus, yew. 
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Planning and Plantinga Windbreak 


N PLANNING a windbreak the first 
thing to consider is its location in ref- 
erence to prevailing winds and the distance 
of the windbreak from the objects to be 
protected. 

Most of the disadvantages of such plant- 
ing result from poor planning and locations 
that make them a handicap rather than a 
help. They may cause snow to drift into 
roads and around buildings, — and they 
may, if planted near houses, block off a very 
desirable view. 

Our most severe Winter storms usually 
come from the north and northwest. To 
break their force and to reduce the drift- 
ing of snow, the windbreak should, pref- 
erably, be partly to the north and partly to 
the west. An “L” shaped windbreak is the 
best, but where this arrangement is not 
convenient, the planting should extend 100 
to 125 feet farther in a straight line. It 
should be at least 50 feet and, still better, 
100 feet away from the area or buildings to 
be protected. Experience has shown that a 
windbreak has an influence for a distance 
equal to 20 times the height of the break. 

On the leeward, or protected side of a 
windbreak, for a distance of 10 to 30 feet, 
there is a zone of comparative calm where 
large drifts of snow accumulate. It is also 
true that there is an area immediately 
adjacent to the trees in Summer that will 
not grow good grass, garden or other crops. 
These are the reasons for not planting the 
trees too close to the protected areas. 

Single row plantings not only cause more 
drifting of the snow to leeward, but also 
there is a greater chance for holes to develop 
if one or more trees die. A three row wind- 
break, with one row of evergreens, will give 
reasonably satisfactory protection, but it is 
better to plant a five-row belt, or, if space is 
available, seven to 10 rows. 

The wider plantings act as “snow traps” 
and catch the snow within the belt. 

It is not necessary for windbreaks to run 
in straight rows and have square corners. 
They may look better and be more effective 
if they form a horseshoe or a curve follow- 
ing the contour. 

Windbreaks are sometimes desirable for 
Summer as well as Winter, in which case it 
may be desirable to plant them on the south 
side. It is very seldom necessary to plant 
on the east. 

In Summer a windbreak will prevent 
some of the drying action of the wind and 
in some areas will be helpful in preventing 
the blowing of dust. 

The beauty aspect should not be over- 
looked. To be most effective as a wind- 
break the trees should be bordered with 
a shrub row, which may be flowering 
shrubs or shrubs with attractive Winter 
berries. This also makes the planting 
more attractive to insectivorous, song and 


game birds. 
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Not only in the prairie country, but some- 
times in New England, such a planting can 
make an otherwise unattractive farmstead 
into a pleasant and desirable home. 

The most suitable windbreak trees are 
Norway spruce, white spruce, red pine, 
Austrian pine (especially near the coast), 
white pine, hemlock and arborvitae (white 
cedar). 

Where quick growth and only moderate 
protection is required some of the hard- 
woods can be used, such as maple, ash, oak 
or poplar. 

The evergreens should be at least three 
years old, once transplanted. Trees four 
or five years old are usually better. Seed- 
lings or smaller transplants should be used 
only under very favorable conditions. 

Using two or more species of trees in a 
windbreak has two advantages, first a more 
compact growth of foliage is obtained and 
second, the possible loss of one species will 
not entirely destroy the windbreak. Usu- 
ally one of the faster growing, more open 
foliaged trees, such as one of the pines or 
hardwoods, is planted with a slower growing 
but more compact tree such as the spruce, 
hemlock or white cedar. 

The spruce, hemlock and white cedar 
can be planted from 4 to 6 feet apart, while 
the pine should be 6 to 8 feet apart. When 
the trees become too crowded, usually in 
about 15 years, it is best to cut out some of 
them, even though it does make small 
openings. The remaining trees will then 
develop heavier side branches and stronger 
trunks which will be much more effective 
as a windbreak than an overcrowded stand 
of tall spindling trees with most of their 
lower branches dead. 

Where several rows are planted it is 
best to “stagger” the trees instead of plant- 
ing them opposite each other. 

In a single row planting, alternating two 
different species is best. 


— New England Homestead 


Thermopsis caroliniana 


In early June, just when I am grieving 
over the passing of the beloved iris, the 
four-foot lupine-like spires of Thermopsis 
lift their lovely blossoms in the back of my 
large, sunny flower border. Clean foliage, 
straight, tall, pliable stalks, non-spreading 
disposition and iron-clad, hardy roots 
recommend this fine native perennial to all 
flower-lovers. 

Thermopsis caroliniana is the correct 
name for this unusual spire flower, although 
it is often called Carolinian lupine in gar- 
den literature. True lupines do not appre- 
ciate our hot, dry Missouri climate as well 
as they do the fogs of England, but this 
hardy native plant takes their place neatly. 


How lovely my clump was with a haze of 
soft blue larkspur in front and Memorial 
Day daisies and Dorothy K. Williamson 
iris in front of the larkspur. An arrangement 
of Thermopsis spikes, with velvety purple 
Dorothy K. Williamson iris at its feet in a 
shallow glass bowl, won a prize at a flower 
show. 

Thermopsis grows well from either roots 
or seed. I plant the seed as soon as it ripens 
in the late Summer. It prefers light moist 
soil in a sunny location. This dependable 
perennial is ideal for a busy gardener, as it 
requires no spraying or cultivation or 
fertilizer, just an occasional weeding. 

—Fern Curistian MILusr 
Windsor, Mo. 


Amaryllis Ills 

It was not by choice and I paid no 
more — but virus came with my bulbs. It 
seems to me this happens too often. 

The amaryllis bulbs were bought in this 
country from a specialist who is a reputable 
dealer. They arrived early in December, 
well-packed and labeled. Before potting, I 
examined each one thoroughly with my 
lens —as I always do with bulbs. They 
appeared to be without mites or thrips, 
and were firm and strong. 

The first bulb sent up a beautiful stalk 
with four blooms. Then as the leaves grew 
they were weak and mottled with pale 
green. The bulbs were all started in ¢ cool 
room and by degrees moved to the green- 
house. When I noticed this foliage condi- 
tion and the streaked stalks, I felt isola- 
tion would be a good idea so as to prevent 
spreading. My greenhouse is clean, as I 
am breeding and growing some rare plants, 
so I feel sure this disease must have been 
in the bulb. 

They were vigorous bloomers with 
masses of foliage. Three bulbs sent up two 
stems with four flowers each. The plants 
that had heen isolated showed the same 
infection. Having seen the amaryllis of a 
friend who purchased them at the same 
time from the same dealer and finding them 
in a similar condition, I realize the bulbs 
were diseased when they came into my 
possession. 

Many people are not interested and 
others are not yet aware of virus in plant 
life. If the consumer would only be more 
conscious of disease in plants it would 
make the dealer more careful. Therefore, 
if nurserymen will not attempt to grow 
virus free stock, more and more people 
will grow their bulbs from seed at home, a 
long, tedious task. 

Virus is not limited to amaryllids; it in- 
fects many plants. Continued spraying 
and disinfecting can help prevent the in- 
sects from spreading this disease in the 
greenhouse, but it is not a cure. When I 
find a plant with virus, I dig it or take it 
out of the pot, and as a sure means of 
destruction — burn it. 

— Anne Row.anpd 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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I AM enjoying a lovely camellia on my 
desk at home these days. As yet I haven't 
determined the variety, but I know that 
it’s en old favorite because it has been grow- 
ing in the ancient greenhouse of an old 
Salem, Mass., mansion that now serves as a 
church parsonage. As I look at it, I am 
impressed with the beauty of a single 
flower in a small vase. Now that Winter 
has come and garden flowers are gone, I 
have no blossoms to take to my shut-in 
friends, but I can buy a single flower for a 
pittance, and what a difference it will make 
to my sick friend. Bouquets are lovely to 
have, but a single flower can say as much. 


EVERY great nation is proud of its heri- 
tages, and one of our traditions is the 
beautiful and extensive gardens of the 
South. Eaeh Spring thousands of visitors 
from all parts of the country, and from 
several foreign countries, flock to admire 
their incomparable magnificence. Out- 
standing, perhaps, are the Magnolia Gar- 
dens, 15 miles from Charleston, S. C., 
famous for their vast azalea plantings. 
John Galsworthy referred to Magnolia as 
‘the world’s most beautiful garden,” and 
Baedeker, in his guidebook, even before 
the turn of the century, listed three 
“musts” for visitors to America: Grand 
Canyon, Niagara Falls and Magnolia Gar- 
dens. Its illustrious neighbor, Middleton, 
only three miles away, is celebrating this 
year the 200th anniversary of the comple- 
tion of the famed terraces which were con- 
structed under the supervision of Henry 
Middleton, President of the Continental 
Congress. The South has many other gar- 
dens, large and small, of world-wide ac- 
claim. Through pilgrimages or 
visits when on our way to and from vaca- 
tionlands farther south, whether it be our 
first or 20th time, we can all help to main- 
tain this noble tradition. What better way 
is there to help preserve them and to find 
peace and solace to gird ourselves in these 
trying times 


special 


SOMETIMES plant names are a bug-a-boo 
to gardeners because they are long and 
hard to pronounce. Naturally, I am 
referring to the first and second name 
that all plants have — the generic desig- 
nation and the specific form. However, 
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variety names are usually easy for all of us 
and often most appropriate to the flower 
they are assigned. Immediately I think of 
a favorite geranium called Happy Thought. 
It has dainty bright red single flowers and 
distinctive zonal markings on its soft green 
foliage. This old favorite blooms in the 
poor soil of my dooryard garden from June 
until frost and I give away hundreds of 
slips which root easily. When my friends 
ask the name, I simply say Happy Thought 
and the response is always a pleasant smile 
which means to me something more than 
thank you. 


EVERY year about this time when the 
wind is blowing and the snow is falling out- 
side, I reach behind my chair for my favor- 
ite volume of Robert Frost’s poems and 
re-read ““Mending Wall.” If the house is 
quiet and no one is close at hand, I read 
portions of it aloud. Try it sometime. 
Frost is to me the heart and soul of New 
England and, for that matter, much more. 
His philosophy is both sound and inspiring 
and so timely for our day. “Good fences 
make good neighbors.” 


NEW seed catalogs fill my armchair table 
these days. In days past I helped to write 
so many of them and they were so much a 
part of my everyday life that I was seldom 
able to look at them with a detached point 
of view. Now as I turn the pages of these 
“dream books” as they are often described, 
I can understand why they are so called. 
Colorful pictures and vivid descriptions of 
new plants and bulbs and shrubs help me to 
imagine where I might plant some of them 
in my tiny garden. Most of all, though, the 
new catalogs offer a pleasant respite for the 
disturbing newspaper headlines of the day. 


THIS Fall we had the pleasure of visiting 
in the Pocono Mountains. The scenery 
was beyond description. We stopped over- 
night at the Pocono Manor, one of the most 
beautiful mountain resorts in this country. 
We certainly enjoyed the hospitality 
extended to us by the manager, John Cran- 
dall, a graduate of the Cornell Hotel School. 
The next morning we explered the country- 
side. Ihave never seen such a wealth of varied 
plant material in such a small area. What 
a place for a course in plant material — 
mosses, liverworts, lichens, many species 
of ferns, and then looking up the mountain- 


side thousands of rhododendrons, moun- 
tain laurels and azaleas, all enhanced by the 
many species of oaks and spruce and pines 
that served as a dark green background. 
It was truly a nature lover's paradise, and 
I am looking forward to another visit to 
this marvelous section of our great country. 
FROM reports which come my way, the 
battle of the elms is still waging furiously. 
In our national capital, which boasts a 
greater number of trees than any other of 
our cities, a number were found to be in- 
fested with the Dutch elm disease, and an 
ancient sentinel in front of the White House 
had to be felled, a sad fate for an old friend. 
This is a battle, then, which should know 
only vigilance. At this time, we can all do 
our part by checking our trees and pruning, 
cutting and burning weak and dead wood, 
and destroying those which are sick and 
infested. There are experts who can help us 
in this matter and use the proper equipment 
and sprays against the beetle, the spreader 
of the disease. What could be more disas- 
trous than elmless towns and cities or an 
American landscape, which has always been 
made distinctive by this most lovely and 
gracious of native trees. 
MY SECRETARY has a charming new 
house, and she has decided to make a 
kitchen window garden that is real “kitch- 
eny.” She took a carrot, cut off a third of 
the base, and placed the remainder in a 
dish of moist sand. After 10 days it hadn’t 
sprouted, so she threw it out. However, a 
sweet potato, started at the same time, is 
growing abundantly. She plans to sprout 
parsnips and beets, too. If she really gets 
ambitious and starts planting turnip roots 
in sand, her husband, who is a top-flight 
florist, will begin to wonder. Incidentally, 
she didn’t even consult him, but just went 
to work planting vegetables in every con- 
tainer she had. I wonder if most florists’ 
wives react this way to their husbands’ 


profession. 


THIS is the cold time of year. Whether we 
call the warm South or the frozen North our 
home, we can expect the coldest days of the 
year — days which add zest and zip to 
living and mark the neap tide of the polar 
period. It is ever wondrous — this cycle of 
the seasons — , and the Winter is as much 
a miracle as the other seasons. Aside from 
its craftsmanship in ice and snow, its tend- 
ency to draw hearts closer indoors, Winter 
has numerable other pleasant aspects, too. 
If nothing more, it enables us to greet 
Spring with a greater thrill and sense of 
awe, and those in northern places espe- 
cially are rewarded with a keener excitation 
as a sort of compensation for a long, patient 
wait. Winter, indeed, is a blessing, and no 
matter where we live we can appreciate it 
for what it offers us individually and as the 
time of rest for our cherished growing 
things, content in knowing that they, leaf- 
less or clad, need their sleep as much as we 
do our own nightly retiring and that the 
year’s morning cannot be far behind. 
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LETTERS to 


Lathyrus Studies 
Dear Editor — Elsie W. Cisler’s article, “A 
Wild Pea Aristocrat,” in the November 
Horticulture, interested us very much, as for 
some years now we have been studying the 
properties in the animal body of the seeds 
of the various species of Lathyrus. For 
example, the seed for the ordinary sweet 
pea, Lathyrus odoratus, is toxic to animals, 
and many other species of Lathyrus which 
have been used in restricted areas for food, 
notably in India, have been shown to be 
toxic in man. In fact, there is a common 
disease known clinically as “Lathyrism,” 
caused by eating these certain seeds of these 
species. 

— Pror. Howarp B. Lewis 
Univ. of Mich. 


Lilium Bulblets 

Dear Editor — Although Lilium testaceum 
is mentioned as not having stem roots, I 
removed, last Fall, 10 bulblets from one of 
my plants that had two stalks over five 
feet tall. My other plant had three stalks 
but no bulblets. 

The bulblets were at the surface, not more 
than an inch and a half down. They were 
strongly attached to the stem, and had 
thrown out their own roots, which went 
straight down alongside the stem. After the 
young bulbs, one-eighth to three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter, were removed, the 
stem came up easily, and I noticed a few 
buds forming. I planted the stalk horizon- 
tally to find out if the buds would develop. 

— Mary A. GossELIN 
Hyannis, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Gloriosa Footnote 

Dear Editor — As a footnote to the article 
on Gloriosa bulbs which you printed in the 
October issue, I think you would be wise to 
mention a factor which was only being 
brought to notice at the time I prepared 
this material. It seems that the Gloriosas 
contain highly poisonous alkaloids, which 
have definitely been determined to be the 
familiar colchicine in the case of Gloriosa 
superba. 

For some reason the work on the analysis 
of Gloriosa tubers was done by pharmacists 
more interested in the medical and pharma- 
ceutical aspects, and hence very little has 
been published in the horticultural publi- 
cations. 

Actually many garden plants contain 
poisonous or seriously irritating materials, 
but in the case of Gloriosa, at least the 
species G. superba, the poisonous content is 
sufficient to make it dangerous if eaten by 
any mischance. The original research on 
G. superba was done by Prof. C. J. H. War- 
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den, professor of chemistry at Calcutta 
Medical College, and was published in 1880 
and 1881. He isolated an alkaloid which he 
called Superbine. and this was later deter- 
mined to be colchicine, in further investi- 
gations at the Wellcome Research Labora- 
tories in London in 1915. 

Warden found that 10 milligrams of the 
poison he isolated from G. superba would 
kill a cat. Actually we all know that colchi- 
cine, a dangerous poison, comes from the 
common crocus, similarly, so it is not par- 
ticularly surprising to find it in another 
garden bulb. 

It may be of interest to warn your 
readers, therefore, that all Gloriosa tubers 
should be carefully kept from children who 
might get them in their mouths. In the 
past 25 years I have never heard of a case 
of poisoning from Gloriosa bulbs in Florida. 
At the present time the University of Flor- 
ida, College of Pharmacy, under Prof. W.M. 
Lauter, is conducting research to determine 
the poisonous, or other qualities, of Glori- 
osa rothschildiana tubers, and it is expected 
that they will find a greater or less content 
of colchicine, and possibly other alkaloids. 
This is the first research of this kind on G. 
rothschildiana anywhere, so far as known. 
The writer is supplying the bulbs, or tubers, 
for the experiment. 

— Wynpnam Haywarp 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Bearing American Chestnuts 
Dear Editor — Apropos the current interest 
in Chinese chestnuts planted as substitutes 
for our American chestnuts, destroyed by 
the bark blight, you might be interested to 
know that there are two American chestnut 
trees planted nearly 80 years ago on the 
farm of Mr. Mose Kilwy, Leelanau Co., 
Michigan. 

I might mention that I have two trees of 
my own — about 34 years old — that have 
been bearing nuts for the last 20 years. They 
are at my Summer home in Leland. 

— Dr. E. H. Sickizr 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


The hardy Begonia evansiana may be 
propagated from the small bulblets pro- 
duced along the stems. These may be 
stored in a cool place for the Winter before 
sowing in boxes of soil in the early Spring. 


The yellow-green papery fruits of golden- 
rain-tree, Koelreuteria paniculata, cover the 
tree in great abundance in the late Summer 
and Fall. Examination of each capsule, 
like those of the Chinese lantern plant in 
shape, will reveal that it is three-parted and 
contains three seeds. 


Spider Eggs 

One Fall evening, when the sun was low, 
large cobwebs were exceedingly common on 
the hill. As I went up, facing the sun, the 
traps seemed to be everywhere. Several 
times I dodged to avoid breaking one that 
was stretched across the path. In every 
case the spider was resting in a nest of a 
few leaves drawn together, above the web, 
with one foot on the thread that led to the 
center of the web so it could feel when 
something was caught. The spiders were 
bright, big fellows, having legs with black 
and white rings. The most common was 
the Shamrock spider, with a red cephalo- 
thorax, marked with a white clover-leaf 
like spot. These spiders lay eggs in October 
and then die. 

It is often easy to recognize a species by 
the egg-sac alone, and I was delighted to 
find a description and picture of the dainty 
bags I found in a stone pile belonging to 
Ero furcata. The tiny bags were white, 
covered with a shining net, hanging on a 
slender brown thread from a few matted 
threads attached to a stone. The sacs 
were semi-transparent, and when held up 
to the light, round eggs were seen within. 
The eggs were loose and rolled around 
when the sac was moved. One held six, 
another held two. These spiders are slow 
moving, and never bother to make definite 
cobwebs. 

A bundle of white silk was spun in a 
thorn leaf. I snipped through the numerous 
layers of thread with a pair of sharp scissors, 
and found a generous pile of flesh-colored 
eggs that had been dropped loosely in the 
center. Another time I found a more closely 
woven bag of white silk — spiders love 
white silk — fastened to a sweet fern leaf. 
Within was a transparent cup of silk full 
of eggs. Each egg was round, flattened a 
little on the side next its neighbor. The 
upper layer had 46 pale orange eggs, ar- 
ranged regularly. There was an outer cir- 
cle, and those inside were in rows. As I 
looked toward the bottom of the cup, each 
succeeding layer was smaller. A spider 
works nicely. 

I often wondered about some objects 
that are common on our stones and near 
the same color. They are roundish, one- 
fourth inch in diameter, spread out in a 
slight depression on a stone; like two thin 
pieces of parchment the color of tarnished 
tin, cemented together at the edges and 
distended in the middle. It never occurred 
to me to connect them with spiders till I 
pricked one on a wintry day. A dozen red 
spiderlings swarmed out — too bad my 
curiosity chased them out of a home in 
cold weather. 

The books say three or four hunared 
species of spiders live in a country neigh- 
borhood. It is strange they get so little 
attention, and almost none have common 
names. 

—Nett McMorrar 


Chatter is a disease-resistant floribunda 


rose variety. Long-lasting crimson flowers 
do not fade. 
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Make Mine Trees 
Tree Trails And Hobbies. By Ruth Cooley 

Cater. New York: Doubleday & Co., 

Inc. $3.50. 

He who loves trees and would like to 
make their study a hobby may well start 
with this book which treats that approach. 
More than 200 species of native American 
trees may be identified through their char- 
acteristics, appearance, oddities and other 
distinctive features. Aside from making 
tree study easy and fascinating, Tree Trails 
And Hobbies makes for pleasant, entertain- 
ing reading, with its facts and fancies, 
legends, anecdotes and leisurely manner. 
Here is the way, then, to start a new hobby 
or to develop an old one. 


Landscaping Your Grounds 
The Home Landscape. By Harold O. 

Perkins. Storrs, Conn.: University of 

Connecticut. 

Every home owner, whether contemplat- 
ing the landscaping of his new property or 
the redoing of his present grounds, will find 
this 24-page bulletin (#421) of the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Extension Service helpful 
and practical in many ways. Design is the 
problem considered; several plans and 
sketches support the reading text. 


Make It Yourself 
How To Build Garden Structures. By 

Henry B. Aul. New York: Sheridan 

House, Inc. $3.50. 

The home gardener confronted with the 
construction of garden structures on his 
grounds will welcome this new volume 
which, in addition to explaining how to 
build, offers many ideas and worth-while 
suggestions. Mr. Aul, who is Assistant 
Horticulture Editor of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, has drawn from his imagi- 
nation and vast experience, and in 80 
chapters covers such subjects as grills, fire- 
places, terraces, fences, pools, 
arbors, fountains, and many others. The 
text is supplemented with over 200 designs, 
plans, illustrations, ete., each explicit and 


benches, 


easy to visualize or copy. 


Our Beautiful Land 

Natural Landscapes of the United States. 
By J. Francis Macbride. Chicago: 
Chicago Natural History Museum. $.30. 








MASSIVE AZALEAS 
GIANT LIVE OAKS 
RARE CAMELLIAS 
SUNNY VISTAS 

UNUSUAL SHRUBS 


Be among the many 
thousands who will 
thrill this year to a 
floral paradise be- 
yond compare. See 
America's year ‘round 
wonderland — world- 
famous Bellingrath 
Gardens — on your 
trip South. 





‘ ‘ BELLINGRATH GARDENS 
he Mobile, Alabama 








A SIDE TRIP to 
the Gardens of Historic 
ORTON PLANTATION, near 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
will add interest to your Southern Tour. 
Camellias are in bloom during winter 
months and are at their peak in March, 
together with Kurume Azaleas. Orton 
is rich in Colonial History and Relics. 
Entire road from Wilmington to Orton 
now hard surfaced except for one mile. 


Admission January to May $1.50, 
May through December $1.00 


ORTON PLANTATION 


Wilmington, North Carolina 














Lambertus C. Bobbink 

It is with deep sorrow that we announce 
the death of Mr. Lambertus C. Bobbink 
which occurred on December 7, in Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey. He was 84 years old. Mr. 
Bobbink was president of the well-known 


firm of Bobbink and Atkins. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
honored Mr. Bobbink in 1927 by awarding 


| him the Jackson Dawson Memorial Medal 


for his skill in hybridizing azaleas. In 1931 
his firm received the Albert C. Burrage 


| Gold Vase for the most outstanding exhibit 
| staged during the year. In 1933 he was 


awarded the Thomas Roland Gold Medal 


| of the Society for skill in horticulture. 


Here is a 42-page travelogue devoted to | 
text and a superb array of photographs of 


the various types of landscapes that char- 
acterize our beautiful country. The booklet 
makes fascinating perusal for anyone, and 
within its numbered pages one can travel 
from Maine to California and Washington 
to Florida, 


An international authority on roses and 
azaleas, he was one of the most beloved and 


| able horticulturists in this country. Mr. 


Bobbink was probably best known as a 
rosarian, and his collection of old-fashioned 
roses which he gathered from all corners of 
the earth will long remain a memorial to his 


| skill and knowledge. 
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A Good Yellow Lily 


Wanted — A Yellow Lily has just con- 
fronted me in the July, 1950, Horticulture. 
It may serve a good purpose to all lily 
hobbyists, as well as to inform H. R. Mos- 
nat, of Belle Plain, Iowa, to proclaim that 
there is a fine, lemon yellow lily! It is not 
only clear, light yellow, but has lovely form 
and delicious fragrance as well. A few will 
perfume the whole garden. No waiting, no 
searching, no hybridizing needed whatever. 
The rarest as well as the choicest of all 
western lilies is available now. Thisis Lilium 
parryi. It is native in extremely local areas 
of Southern California’s high country and 
neighboring Arizona. 

There are two differing habitats for 
Western lilies; either dryish woodland 
slopes of little Summer rain, or constantly 
moist, cool high-mountain meadows. In all 
the large area of Southern California there 
are only two species of lilies. One is L. bloom- 
erianum, a variety of L. humboldti. It is 
found fairly frequently in the heights of the 
Cuyamaca and Palomar Mountains of San 
Diego County. The other is L. parryi. It 
grows in springy places in two of our moun- 
tain ranges at an elevation of 4000-9000’, 
flowering in June and July. Lemon lily or 
yellow lily are apt names, for its coior is 
distinctive. 

Heavy cattle grazing and resort develop- 
ment of recent years have almost wiped out 
the known colonies of L. parryi in the San 
Jacinto and San Bernardino Mts., slightly 
north of L. bloomerianum’s territory. Even 
in horse and buggy days, a former collector 
of native plants and seeds told me he used 
to pack in “grub” and blankets on his back 
for several months at a time, fer up in the 
wilderness regions, in search of this much 
desired lily. 

The bulbs of the lemon lily are peculiar 
in being relatively small, seldom over one 


inch in diameter, and somewhat rhizoma- 
tous, with many small, jointed scales. 
Leaves of smooth green may be whorled at 
the base, but others are scattered. One or 
two, rarely up to five, trumpet-shaped or 
funnel-formed light yellow flowers sur- 
mount the slender 2-4’ stem in mid-Sum- 
mer. A few minute freckles liven the inside 


of the pale petals, which are about four | 


inches long. Nearly a third of their length is 
recurved at the apex. The shape and habit 
of the flowers resemble somewhat those of 
the eastern L. canadense, the meadow lily. 
I only saw the yellow form of this in a 
Pennsylvania meadow some years ago, in 
the famous Brandywine Creek country. 
However, the blossoms of L. parryi are held 
more horizontally on their stiff four-inch 
pedicels, with only slightly pendulous habit. 

Flowers, bulbs, seed capsules and leaves 
all differ from those of other lily species, and 
this knowledge coupled with chosen habi- 
tat allows no room for doubt from the seed 
collector’s standpoint. Lemon lily is avail- 
able in either seed or bulbs in the Fall. 
Several plantsmen have successfully prop- 
agated it without finding it difficult. Cul- 
ture is about the same as for L. canadense. 
During 1949 a friend wrote me of his pleas- 
ure in learning that his two-year-old seed- 
lings were coming into flower. This is really 
rapid for any bulbous plant grown under 
natural, outdoor conditions, showing it 
must be adaptable and willing to thrive in 
cultivation. Some bulbs had been flowering 
every Summer for 15 years in the garden 
nursery of this person, who was living about 
a thousand miles north of native haunts, 
in utterly different climate. In nature’s 
garden it has real threat of extinction. 

This fragrant lily is hardy, according to 
known reports. 

— Exsie Wess CisLer 

San Diego, Calif. 
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| GLADIOLUS 


Exquisite Novelty 


Rare Gems of the “Glad” ——— 
for floral arrangements. Ligh 

spikes of exquisite beauty ¢ nn Pr 
unlimited possibilities as cutflowers 
for Center: op mee Vases—Cor- 
sages—and other floral artistry. 


SPECIALS! From this ad only 
1. RAINBOW MIXTURE OF MiINIA 
GLADIOLUS. Superb biend of over 


varieties. Includes all re and 


high priced novelties $2.00 
per 25, $14.00 per 100. 

2. STANDARD MIXTURE — Nice selection of 
all colors. $1.50 
$10.00 per 100. 
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FREE esr ever’ rrinteo: 


NOW! ONE book loaded with BIG BAR- 
GAINS on ALL your favorite roses, fruita, 
trees, shrubs, and berries! Mone: 4 ck guar- 
antee on every plant. BE SUR you & see it 
before ordering for Spring. Supply y Is 
limited—so act now. Rush postcard TODAY. 


GENEVA GARDENS, 192 Carter Rd, Geneva, u.Y. 
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Enjoy Delightfully Fragrant 
ORCHIDS 


that will flower indoors in 21 days 
Through our exclusive preporatory and packing processes you can now grow the beautiful 
CYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE 
THE LOVELY PINK LADY SLIPPER ORCHID — right in your own home 


Our extra selected roots will produce one or two flowers each. They will grow in normal room 


BEAUTIFUL FOR CORSAGES! 
Shipped to you specially packed for growing. Just place in your own container which should be 4 or 5 
inches wide and of the same depth—add the Scheepers’ Special Planting Food—water, and it is ready 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE 


Note: 
After flewering indoors — plant in your garden where they will naturalize and you can enjoy them season after season. 


$5.00 for 3 
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Lovely iden, See ngeas 
Spirea, Forsythia, Lilacs 
many others shown in full col- 
or s, ous BIG, FREE 1951 
CA OG. Write today. 

FREE CATALOG ‘Setisfection Guarantecd. 
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Pelleted Seeds / 


6 Packs of these Amazing New 
Seeds pius Templin - Bradley's 


seed ony 20 


Introductory offer! See for 
yourself the amazing re 
sults of these new pelleted 
eds. Scient'fically coated 
of fungicides, 
s, fertilizers, hor 


w rith amixture 
insecticide 
mones poy vitamins, 
GREAT ADVANTAGES: 
More results! Leas 
risk y.more productive. 
Karlier planting!—2to 
3 weeks earlier. 
Faster growth! — Beat 
others by weeks. 
No “thinning out"! 
Space-plant singly. 
(crow direct from pellets 
s Templin-Bradley See 
1 varieties of flowers and vege 


No transplanting! 
d Catalog 


Te mg? pontiey Compony 
| Dept. H-1 
| 5700 Detroit Ave 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Enclosed is $1.00 for 6 packets of the amazing 
| new pelleted seeds and your new seed catalog 


| Name 


| Address 








Scots. LAWN CARE | 


will guide you to an 
outstanding lawn 


. it’s America’s most widely read lawn 
publication. It tells how to keep your 
lawn at its best in any region from Maine 
to California. A New Jersey reader says, 
“LAWN CARE is jam-packed with good 
advice” . . . from Minnesota, “We owe 
the credit for our lovely yard to LAWN 
CARE aid.” Issued five times yearly 
LAWN CARE contains latest facts and 
seasonal tips. Best of all, LAWN CARE 
is absolutely free. For a two year sub- 
scription without charge or obligation 
simply drop a card to 


om SCO t sons co 
22 Spring St, Marysville, Ohio 


ym 


“*€t 0m, 


also Palo Alto, California 


guaranteed 
to grow 


FREE", 
Wm. Tricker, Inc. 


‘103 Brookside Avenue, Saddle River, W | 
@ 1129 Rambow Terrace, independence Ohio 


paver 


WITH SNOW PLOW 


The simplest attachment converts your Beaver Rid- 
ing Tractor into an efficient snow plow—or rotary 
snow blower Small. but powerful 
it can handle any snow removal 
problem you have. However, new 
material restrictions limit our 
supply. Wri “ er wire for 
details at onc 
Beaver Tractor Co. 
1468 Stratford Ave. 
Stratford, Conn, 





N. E. Wild Flower 
Preservation Society Meeting 


The New England Wild Flower Preserva- 
tion Society will hold its annual meeting 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Monday, 
January 8th, beginning at 11 o’clock. 

The business meeting will be followed by 
a new colored motion picture entitled 
“Yours Is the Land.” After a box lunch 
the afternoon session will begin at two 
o'clock. At that time Mr. Arthur Stupka, 
Park Naturalist of the Great Smoky 
Mountain National Park, from Gatlinburg, 
will give a lecture illustrated 
with colored slides. 

Mr. Stupka is a brilliant speaker and 
brings to his subject intensive knowledge of 
the National Park life of the Great Smokies, 
similar in many respects to that of New 


Tennessee, 


England. 

{ll members of this Society and those of 
the Horticultural Society and their friends 
are cordially invited to attend any or ail of 


the meetings. 


Wild Flower of the Month 


The Lonicera or honeysuckle, named for 
Adam Lonicer, a German physician and 
is a numerous tribe. About 140 
species are found in the northern hemis- 
phere, with more than 60 in cultivation. 
There are the bush honeysuckles, perhaps 
the most familiar of which is the tatarian 
species. In one place it was planted 30 years 
ago as an ornamental shrub, and it has now 
sowed itself far and wide. It has small pink 
or yellow flowers followed by red currant- 
like berries which mature early and are 
quickly devoured by the birds, especially 
the catbirds. 

The twin-flowered honeysuckle 
inconspicuous native plant found in moist 
woods. Its yellow flowers grow in pairs and 
are followed by pairs of light red berries. 

We are all familiar with the Japanese 
honeysuckle, with its delicious fragrance, 
almost evergreen leaves and black berries. 
Fortunately it kills back somewhat in 
Winter, for in the Carolinas it forms im- 
penetrable thickets. 

The Italian or perfoliate honeysuckle is 
another strong vine escaped from Europe 
and naturalized here. It has fragrant pink 
flowers 

Many of us are particularly fond of the 
coral honeysuckle which has a red tubular 
flower and like most of the honeysuckles is 
well supplied with nectar. While it has no 
fragrance to attract the bees, no insect 
would be able to reach the nectar in the 
blossoms an inch and a half long, so it relies 
on the ruby-throated hummingbird for its 
fertilization, as does the trumpet flower. 
Later, when the spikes of the deep orange 
red berries develop they are eaten .and 
widely scattered by other birds. Is there any 
flower so wholly dependent on the birds for 
its continued existence? 


naturalist, 


is an 


— N.E. Wild Flower Preservation Society 


FOR YOUR GARDEN 
LIBRARY 


This big, new, 52-page 
catalogue for 1951, 
“Garden Gems,” is @ 
“must’* for serious gar- 
deners. It will help you 
plan and plant your 
garden. Described and 
ee in color are 
ae e best NEW ROSES, 
ine luding the AL L-AMERIC A ROSE SE- 
| LECTIONS, as well as OLD-FASHIONED 
| ROSE S; many new and old favorite PEREN- 
NIALS: unusual EVERGREEN SHRUBS 
and VINES; AZALEAS and RHODO- 
| DENDRONS; LILACS and many other 
| FLOWERING SHRUBS. A host of rare and 
unusual garden gems are offered for the first 
time. It is truly a catalogue you will like to 
read and keep and use. 
For first copy please remit 35c (coins or 
} stamps) in U.S.A 
Customers of record receive their copy 
automatically. 


Bobbink & Atkins 
Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME! 
522 Paterson Ave. East Rutherford New Jersey 





THE 
ONE AND ONLY 
PACIFIC STRAIN 
OF 
TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 
{ ORIGINATED BY 
FRANK REINELT 


The largest assortment and finest new developments. We on 
an excellent variety of completely new advances available thir 


rd CATALOG ON REQUEST 
VETTERLE & REINELT 


HYBRIDIZING GARDENS 
DEPT. H CAPITOLA, CALIF. 





DON'T FORGET THE WILD BIRDS! 


PERRY’S WILD BIRD SEED 


Feeding the wild birds is fun — and it's good sense too. 
Birds our trees 





plump 
oge Uode Fass S ove te ond sent 
5 ibs. 96c + 10 Ibs. $1.75 « 25 ibe. $4.25 
(Corrying chorges extra) 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


wv Peaieete Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Fon Hall Sq Boston 9, 
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MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
GARDEN SHOP '3,idan 
75 Granite Street — Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Old iron and wire furniture. Bird 
Baths. Alabaster vases ... modern cer- 
amics. Country antiques. St. Francis 
figures — $7.50, $15, $25. 
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Fads and Fancies 
From page 11 


print the name and address of the owner. 
For each such print a payment was made 
which, in toto, amounted to a worth-while 
sum. 

In such fashion a vast amount of valu- 
able information was assembled inexpen- 
sively and options were arranged for many 
thousands of fine box bushes. Great num- 
bers were sold at handsome figures, but 
with the pricking of the financial bubble in 
1929, the price of large box bushes took a 
real nose dive. Today fine specimens are 
going begging at one-tenth the charge 
in 1928. 

The hybrid London plane, Platanus acer- 
ifolia, commonly called Oriental plane-tree 
in the nursery catalogs, began to come into 
its own as a shade and street tree just after 
the turn of the century. Easy to propagate 
and fast growing, it became the darling of 
real estate developers who could slap it 
into the ground at small cost and with rea- 
sonable assurance that it would survive. Its 
tolerance, vigorous growth and freedom 
from serious enemies made it popular with 
many in spite of its dirtiness and jaundiced 
yellow bark. By the early thirties it had be- 
come the dominant tree in many suburban 
areas. Then came the canker stain disease 
which wiped out thousands. Trees are still 
dying, but at a slower rate, while its pop- 
ularity is ebbing. 

An exotic from Europe, the Norway 
maple, had its day and still enjoys a popu- 
larity out of proportion to its limited values 
beyond inexpensiveness. 

In the twenties and thirties the Chinese 
elm, Ulmus parvifolia, gained the spotlight. 
Two decades later we find questionably 
worth-while broken specimens dotting the 
countryside, the fast growing brittle 
branches unable to cope with our high winds 
and periodic ice storms. 

Many of the plants which have enjoyed 
fleeting popularity are of foreign origin, a 
sop, no doubt, to our desire for something 
new or exotic. At the moment the trend ap- 
pears to be toward improved clones of na- 
tive material. Perhaps we are growing up 
horticulturally. 


Cure-all 


Fresh air is an eye lotion. As I sat sew 
ing one January day my eyes were misty, 
and I was not sure that the buttonhole 
stitches were short and set close together. 
A half hour off on the hill was taken; little 
was noticed except the keen cold air and the 
chirp of a sparrow. I came home refreshed, 
and when I settled again to sewing, I was 
surprised at the clearness of my vision. 
Even one half hour of outdoors is a dose of 
good medicine. It matters little whether it 
is taken in the back yard or on the hill; 
fresh air is good for what ails you. 


Nett McMurray 
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Wayside & Gardens 4 
Vf aff . Ge 
She Wovld 3 Kines 


of Se 
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TEA ROSE 


La ge Solectic 77) 


More than 150 prize-winning varieties richly 
illustrated in color and accurately described 
See the famous “1950 All-America Rose 
Selections” as well as the celebrated “TOP 
TEN”, judged the best “All-America” win- 
ners from 1940 to 1949 

Wayside’s superior roses are 2-year, field 
grown, “pedigreed” root-strength plants— 
guaranteed to give your garden extra years of 
gorgeous color and beauty. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


Unquestionably, Wayside Gar 
dens’ catalog 1s the finest offered 
anywhere. Almost 200 pages 
with hundreds of “true-color’ 
illustrations and descriptions of 
the world’s newest and best roses, shrubs 
bulbs, perennials and “pedigreed” plants. A 
valuable reference book with explicit cultural 
instructions. Thousands of gardeners rely on 
Wayside’s catalog as their source of ideas and 
the finest, worthwhile new plants. To be sure 
you get your copy, it is mecessary that you 
enclose with your request 5O0¢, coin or 
stamps, for postage and handling costs. 


29 MENTOR AVENUE 
MENTOR, OHIO 


Most beautiful rose of the century. Huge yel- 
low buds open to exquisite 5” alabaster 
blooms edged with pink. Long lasting flow- 
ers bloom profusely all season Each $2.00 


Fashion 


FLORIBUNDA 


PW ge (cla Ky 








Henderson's 
1935) CATALOG 


Your gorden will be more 
beautiful and more fruitful with this wonderful garden 
book os a guide . it describes and illustrates our 
world-famous varieties . thousonds of beautiful 
Annwal and Perennic! flower seeds and plants . . . 
luscious vegetables hundreds of new and time- 
tested garden tools, insecticides, fertilizers, etc. 
Here's how you get it! This voluable garden book 
is yours for only 25¢ in cash or stamps. There will be 
© coupon in your catalog good for 25¢ on your first 
purchase of $3.00 or more. 


Don't Wait! Send for your copy today. 
Peter Henderson & Co. 
81-1 Henderson Bidg., 35 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 7, N.Y. 





Protect Trees and Shrubs 


D&P 
SCALE OIL 


The most reliable dormant 

spray for fruit and shade | 

trees, shrubs and ever- | 

greens. D&P Scale Oil 

destroys scale insects, red 

mite, aphis, codling moth, SEE Piel Compe 
bud moth and many other 

destructive insects thot 

winter-over. Emulates read- |! Gol. 

ily. Covers freely. One coc Drum 40.0 
gallon makes 20 gallons. 


Doggett-Pfeil Co. 


mas’ Fert 
Springfield, New Jersey 


SLEN HEA 











MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SEED CATALOG 


PECIAL oF 
anw PaciFic GIANT CAL ENDULAS 


. a a oF e. « 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
VAUGHAN’'S SEED COMPANY, Dent. 4!1 ! 
10 W. Randoiph St., Chicago 1, yprmnete 
49 Barciay St., New York 7, N. 
e send me a FREE copy of your catalog 
ed is We for packet of Pacific Giant € 


| 
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A MID-WESTERN WILD FLOWER... 


Try This in Goce 


By Olga Rolf Tiemann, Westboro, Missouri 


HE many species of penstemons show 

a great difference in the size of the flow- 
ers. Penstemon cobaea probably has the 
largest blossoms. A bed of them in full 
bloom is a spectacular sight and one not 
soon to be forgotten. The blooming period 
lasts from two to three weeks. 

This herbaceous species is of medium 
height. The large soft leaves are thick and a 
glossy green. The variation in the markings 
and coloring of blossoms is both interesting 
and tantalizing. They vary from almost 
pure white with lavender to purple veinings 
to a good lavender. On some, the lower 
petal lobes may be lighter in color than the 
rest of the blossom or the amount of color 
in the throat will be deeper. 

Fred Harvey of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
wrote that he once had a beautiful pink- 
flowering cobaca— “It was a_ beautiful 
clear pink but it died after flowering, leaving 
no posterity.”” The Texas Wildflower bulle- 
tin calls Penstemon cobaea, the “Foxglove 
of Texas school children” and states that 
the blossoms are “showy pink to reds” but 
makes no mention of the usual cobaea colors. 
However, I have never seen any in those 
colors nor can I remember that such colors 
are mentioned for this species in any of the 
bulletins of the American Penstemon Soci- 

ty. I wonder if any of the readers of Horti- 
culture can enlighten us further about pink 
and red cobaeas. 

The Ozark variety of Penstemon cobaea 
is a rich purple. It is quite a persistent 
plant and seems longer-lived than some of 
the Penstemons. The leaves are 
ently a little smaller than the type. 

Seeds of Penstemon cobaea start well if 
planted in late Fall in a seed frame. They 
will germinate in late March or early April. 
As soon as the little plants are large enough 
to handle they can be reset in the garden. 

Penstemons have a delightful blooming 
arrangement. Instead of a sequence of the 
bloom with single buds from the base of the 
spike to the tip, there are clusters of buds 
in the axils of the bracts, and one flower 
and then another opens in each cluster at 
one time. Thus one has a full spike of flow- 
ers in bloom instead of just one part. 

Penstemons have a wealth of blossoms 
and are usually heavy seeders. This is 
thought to be the reason why some species 
appear to be almost biennial instead of 
perennial. It is a good idea to allow only a 
stem or two to form seeds and to remove 
the rest of the withering flower stems 
promptly just below the chin of the lowest 
blossom. Thus the strength can be utilized 
in species like cobaea to make new rosettes 
after blooming which will usually live over 


consist- 


another year. It is also often helpful to 
apply a top dressing on such kinds that 
have woody stems. This top dressing could 
well be of sifted compost and sand. Apply 
this top dressing after the plants have 
finished blooming to encourage them to 
make new growth. 

One can sometimes purchase plants of 
gloxrinoides hybrids. These are hybrids of 
Penstemon hartwegi and P. cobaea with 
large flowers in pinks and reds. Some have a 
combination of colors, edged with contrast- 
ing colors. All are very beautiful but they 
are not hardy. However, they can be used 
successfully as annuals in certain sections 
of the country and are very beautiful. If 
seeds are used, they should be started early 
in flats in a sunny window. They do not 
require Winter frost action. 

If one has a large planting of Penstemon 
cobaea with a number of colors, one can 
arrange a lovely bouquet by using a very 
large, heavy, dark vase. Commence with the 
darkest lavender purple for the base and 
continue with lighter shades, using the 
whitest one for the outer part of the bou- 
quet. Stems should be charred over a 
flame or placed in a couple of inches of hot 
water for a few moments, then plunged 
into cold water. If the stems show signs of 
wilting, repeat the hot water treatment. 


Prune Peach Trees in Spring 


While the pruning of most fruit trees can 
be accomplished during the Winter months, 
the home orchardist should delay the prun- 
ing of his peach trees until late March, 
the New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva advises. 

Injury to the peach tree may result from 
Autumn or early Winter pruning, especially 
if severely cold weather occurs. Then too, 
any freezing of the blossom buds during 
the Winter months should be used as a 
guide in determining the amount of prun- 
ing to be done. 

Blossom bud damage may occur even in 
relatively mild Winters, such as the one ex- 
perienced in 1949-50. Cold snaps in Feb- 
ruary, 1950, which followed extremely mild 
January weather, killed more than 90 per 
cent of the Elberta buds in the Geneva area. 
Less severe pruning is recommended where 
few buds survive. 

Little pruning is necessary until the 
young peach tree reaches bearing age, but 
it should not be neglected altogether for 
the early growth largely determines the 
structure and framework of the mature tree. 
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Battle of the Elms 

Even though most leaves have fallen 
from the trees, it is no time to relax in the 
battle to save our elms. Trees die in the 
Winter as well as in the Spring and Sum- 
mer. 

Man’s war for the elms has concentrated 
attack on the bark beetles which spread the 
disease like mosquitoes transmit yellow 
fever. The grubs of these beetles are still 
at work inside weakened elms feeding 
in the tree’s vital cambium layer just be- 
neath the bark. When it becomes colder, 
they go into the thick bark to hibernate. 
But on mild Winter days, when the sun 
warms up the south side of trees, they crawl 
out into the cambium layer to feed again. 
These Scolytus beetles weaken and often 
kill an elm by girdling. When Dutch elm 
fungus is present, death is hastened, for 
the beetles and the fungus infection work 
hand in glove. They are a most formidable 
team of killers. 

Tree owners should examine their elms 
in November. Persistence of dead leaves 
at the tips of branches and the shepherd's 
crook curvature of twigs are usually tell- 
tale signs of Dutch elm disease. Shotgun- 
like holes in the bark where the adult 
beetles emerged from the tree last Spring 
or Summer or a lot of rust-colored sawdust 
in the tree’s crotches are good indications 
of Scolytus beetle infestation. Recently 
killed branches can easily be detected now. 
Strip the bark from the branches and notice 


the characteristic engraving-like galleries 
of tunnels the larvae of the beetles have 
dug. 

It is this deadwood which should be 
pruned out of elms this Fall and Winter. 
Remove and burn the bark of such wood. 
This burning will destroy the over-Winter- 
ing grubs which may produce beetles to 
infect healthy elms next Spring. If an 
elm shows 75 per cent or more deadwood, 
the entire tree should be cut down — and 
all its bark burned. This is the way to 
wage a successful Winter campaign in the 
year-round war for our elms. 

Dr. Stantey W. BroMLey 
Stamford, Conn. 


Burn Your Elm Cuttings 

American elms can be protected from 
their worst killer — Dutch elm disease — 
if old elm cuttings are located and burned 
during the Winter. 

Elm wood, cut in pruning operations, 
highway tree trimming and tree removal 
and left to rot is believed to be the most 
important single factor in spreading elm 
disease, as the wood may harbor Dutch elm 
disease fungus or elm bark beetles, the 
carriers of the disease. If not infected al- 
ready, there is a good chance beetles will 
invade the cut wood later. 

If conditions are right next Spring elm 
bark beetles will travel from the infected 
wood to healthy trees and inflict deadly 


damage. In order to avoid fire hazards 
locate the elm wood now, but wait for the 
first snow cover before burning the tree 
trimmings. 

-Dr. Matcotm McKenzie 
Univ. of Mass. 


DDT Kills Elm Bark Beetle 

The Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has been using DDT to kill 
the elm bark beetles that spread the Dutch 
elm disease from tree to tree. In an experi- 
ment in which 200 large elms were used, 
half received Spring applications of highly 
concentrated DDT solutions, while the 
other trees on adjacent plots were not 
treated. In the late Summer only four 
trees in the DDT-treated plots were found 
to have Dutch elm disease, while two in 
the plots which received no treatment defi- 
nitely had the disease, with six more show- 
ing symptoms. 

The four, black, shiny fruits of the jet- 
bead, Rhodotypos tetrapetala, clustered 
closely together, persist through the Winter 
and into the Spring, and are excellent to use 
in both flower and dried arrangements 
through those months. 

Coleus belong to the mint family. Their 
resemblance to the mints of your garden 
can be seen in the characteristic square 
stem and “lipped” flower. They are native 
to the tropics of the Old World. 
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Next time you're coming home, regard the approach 
critically. View it like a visitor receiving that vital first 
impression, 

Then you may become aware of the drabness of 
places you have become used to . . . those spots that 
nature missed. Then imagine how much the appear- 
ance of your home would be improved... by the 
addition of a fine, big handsome tree. 

Enquire now how easily you can add Big Tree Beauty 
to your grounds. Many sizes and varieties to choose 
from! 


FROST (oud)HIGGINS CO. 


20 Mill. St. 





Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 











LIFE INSURANCE 
FOR YOUR CUT FLOWERS 


Up to double the normal life for your bouquets when you 
use FLOWER-PEPS 

Most convenient to use — just drop in one FLOWER-PEP 
tablet for each pint of water in the vase. No more meas- 
uring and mixing of messy powders. Your flowers will 
reward you with extra days of beauty and fragrance. 
Water remains sweet and clean — no scum to scrub from 
the vase after use. 


Ask for FLOWER-PEPS at your favorite gift shop, florist, or 
department store. In attractive full color gift boxes: 200 
tablets $3.00, 50 tablets $1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


Or write for Free Sample and illustrated folder 


FLOWER-PEPS DIVISION 


FLORIST & GIFT SPECIALTIES, INC. 
Department H151 wtONUMENT BEACH, MASS. 
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RARE FLOWERS 


3000 KINDS AND MORE grow at our Old Orchard 
Seed Farm, acres of unusual and lovely Flowers. 

AND OUR 1951 CATALOG pictures them, describes 
them, gives the how-to-grow and where-to-grow. It's 
scourate, it's interesting, and if you ask for it, a copy 
will come to you quickly 


REX D. PEARCE 


Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J 





HEADQUARTERS for 
FRESHLY-DUG NURSERY STOCK 


WESTON 
Pj NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown and Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WEllesley 5-3431 


AZALEAS 
From Holland with larger 
flowers and a wider, better 
color range. Shown in full 


color in BIG, FREE 1951 
CATALOG. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Write today. 


INC 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, 
60 ROSE AVENUE, DANSVILLE, W. Y. 


Aluminum 
Greenhouses... 
From England. All sizes and 


shapes. Precision-prefabricated. 
No rot — No rust — No paint! 


i‘aldor 


GREENHOUSES 








From 


$195 

















x oe 
Send for illustrated brochure 18 to - 





Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society 

Afternoon lectures will be held this year 
in the Auditorium of the new YWCA, 2027 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, beginning 
Thursday, January 11, at 2 P. M., with a 
talk by Anne Wertsner Wood, popular 


| lecturer on many horticultural subjects. 


Her “Highlights of the Year” will touch on 
outstanding horticultural events of the 
Society, and will be illustrated with koda- 


| chrome slides taken at the Flower Show 





and on her travels West and South. 

The second afternoon speaker on Thurs- 
day, January 25, will be Raymond P. 
Korbobo, Assistant Extension Specialist in 
Ornamental Horticulture at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. His 
topic “Landscaping the Home Grounds, 
with particular emphasis on the back yard,” 
will be in response to many requests for a 
continuation of the same general theme 
approached in his lecture of last January. 
As a teacher in the New Jersey Agricultural 
Extension Service and landscape designer of 
many industrial projects, Mr. Korbobo is 
able to point to demonstration plantings to 
lend weight to his good advice. 

There will also be a series of 6 informal 
evening lectures on horticultural subjects in 


| the Rooms of the Society on Tuesdays at 


7 P. M. Speakers: Anne Wertsner Wood, 
Mrs. Edward J. Garra, Harry Wood, Percy 
W. Adams. 
American Rose Society 
Awards 

City of York, the new white large- 
flowered climber, was awarded the National 
Gold Medal of the American Rose Society 


| at its recent Convention in Washington, 


D. C. This is the highest award for a rose in 
the United States, and the recognition of 


| City of York was based on its universally 


fine performance in each of the 15 Districts 
of the American Rose Society during the 
past five years. The rose was originated by 


| Mathias Tantau, Germany, but was intro- 


%. | duced in this country by the Conard-Pyle 


| Company. The last rose to win the National 


Gold Medal was Peace also introduced by 
the same firm. 

The new coral-peach rose, Fashion, was 
awarded the David Fuerstenberg Prize of 
$100 “as the best new rose of American 
origin suitable to the American climate.” 
The outstanding quality of this variety is 
its color which is new in the rose world. It 
is also being enthusiastically acclaimed by 
amateur rose growers for its vigorous 
growth and freedom from diseases. The rose 
is the creation of E. S. Boerner, Director of 
Research of the Jackson & Perkins Com- 
pany. Other roses that have won this award 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES, Box 51, Clifton, Marblehead, Moss./ in recent years are the large flowering 
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climber, Doubloons; the cerise-red hybrid 
tea, Charlotte Armstrong; and the salmon- 
pink named for the famous radio personality, 
Mary Margaret McBride. 


Garden Clubs of New York 

At the Nineteenth Course for Flower 
Show Exhibitors and Judges of the Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs of New York State, Inc., 
to be held January 9-12 at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York, the following lectures 
will be given: “Analysis of Design in Flower 
Arrangement,”” Mrs. Loren R. Dodson; 
“Romance of Color,” Mrs. William J. 
Walters; “Basic Garden Design” and 
“Color and Design for Every Garden,” H. 
Stuart Ortloff; “What About the Conserva- 
tion Problem,” Roland C. Clemant; 
“Peonies, Delphinium, Gladiolus, Dahlias 
and Chrysanthemums,” Paul Frese; ““Mid- 
Century Lilies,” Jan DeGraaff; “The Amer- 
ican Wing Comes to Life,” Mrs. William 
Stickles. 

Hibiscus Society 

The newly organized American Hibiscus 
Society now has 150 members, scattered 
over Florida, Texas and California and 
ranging from Hawaii to North Carolina. 

The objectives of the Society are: (1) 
Standardization of hibiscus names through 
our own nomenclature committee. (2) 
Provide a clearing house of names of all new 
varieties of hibiscus. (3) Further develop- 
ment of possibilities of our American Hibis- 
cus Society. 

Officers of the Society for 1950 are: 
Norman A. Reasoner, Bradenton, presi- 
dent; Harry Dunnaway, Fairchild Tropi- 
cal Garden, vice-president; J. K. Brower, 
West Palm Beach, executive secretary; 
Albert Ingham, West Palm Beach, assist- 
ant secretary; E. Tinsley Halter, Palm 
Beach, treasurer, all of Florida. 


Williamsburg Visitations 

The fifth annual Williamsburg (Va.) 
Garden Symposium will be held in Febru- 
ary, with a completely new type of program 
devoted to a practical approach to garden- 
ing problems and design and planting trends. 
It will be held in two separate sessions, of 
three days each, from February 19 to 21 
and February 26 to 28 respectively. The 
Symposium is open to all amateur garden- 
ers, horticulturists and interested persons. 

During the three-day sessions, nation- 
ally-known experts in a number of related 
fields will give illustrated talks on trends in 
American gardens: “How Williamsburg 
Can Help Modern Garden Design,” flower 
arrangements, plant photography, use of 
herbs in present day gardens, ways of keep- 
ing the small garden “healthy and happy” 
and discussions on annuals, perennials, 
evergreens and deciduous plants. Each 
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afternoon during the discussion teas, spe- 
cific points brought up in the talks will be 
discussed with the opportunity of close ex- 
change of ideas between the panel of ex- 
perts and the registrants. The discussions 
will cover “Garden Design Trends,” 
“Plant Materials” and a “Small Garden 
Clinic.” 

The more than 60 acres of restored colo- 
nial gardens in the old city will serve as a 
laboratory for the Symposium, and tours 
conducted by trained guides will be held 
each day along with tours of a special on- 
the-ground exhibit of maintenance equip- 
ment and procedures. Optional tours, also, 
have been arranged to the nearby James 
River Plantations. Also scheduled during 
each session of the 1951 Symposium is a 
reception by candlelight in the impressive 
colonial Governor’s Palace. 

Registrations and inquiries for the Sym- 
posium should be directed to Mrs. A. L. 
Rowe, Williamsburg Garden Symposium, 
Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, Va 


Camellia Shows For 1951* 

Jan. 6-7. McComb, Mississippi 

Jan. 13-14. Orlando, Florida* 

Jan. 13-14. Cordele, Georgia* 

Jan. 13-14. Hattiesburg, Mississippi* 

Jan. 13-14. Beaumont, Texas* 

Jan. 18. Valdosta, Georgia. The South 
Georgia Camellia Show of the Garden 
Club of Valdosta at the Lowndes County 
Auditorium.* 

Jan. 18-19. Boston, Massachusetts. Ca- 
mellia Show of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Jan. 20-21. Thomasville, Georgia* 

Jan. 20-21. Waycross, Georgia* 

Jan. 20-21. Wilmington, North Carolina* 

Jan. 20-21. Moncks Corner, South 
Carolina* 

Jan. 27-28. Jacksonville, Florida* 

Jan. 27-28. Columbus, Georgia* 

Jan. 27-28. Moultrie, Georgia* 

Jan. 27-28. Charleston, South Carolina. 
Annual Camellia Show of the Garden 
Club of Charleston at the Johnson 
Hagood Stadium Grounds.* 

Jan. 31. Manning, South Carolina 

Feb. 3-4. Augusta, Georgia* 

Feb. 10-11. Savannah, Georgia* 

Feb. 13. Atlanta, Georgia. Annual Atlanta 
Camellia Show at the Biltmore Hotel. 

Feb. 14-15. Columbia, South Carolina* 

Feb. 17-18. Pasadena, California. Annual 
Camellia Show of the Southern California 
Camellia Society at Brookside Park. 

Feb. 17-18. Macon, Georgia* 

Feb. 17-18. Jackson, Mississippi. Second 
Annual Camellia Show of the Jackson 
Camellia Society.* 

Feb. 21. Marshallville, Georgia* 

Feb. 24-25. Shreveport, Louisiana* 

Mar. 2-3. Greenville, South Carolina 

Mar. 4. San Jose, California 

Mar. 10-11. Sacramento, California* 

Mar. 17-18. Norfolk, Virginia* 

*In co-operation with the American Ca- 

mellia Society. 
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EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy — for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding & Shady locations. 


COLLECTION I 

Spring Flowering — Height 6 to 12 inches 

Asarum Canadense — (Wild Ginger) 

Dicentra Cucullaria — (Outchman s Breeches) 
Hepatica Trilebe - rhe hag 


) 





Viola matey en White Vi iolet) 
Viole Pubescens — (Downy Yellow Violet) 


leachor 6plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 


Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort) 
COLLECTION ll 
Spring Flowering — Heig't 16 to 30 inches 
Aquilegio Canadensis — (Wild Columbine) 
Geranium Maculatum — (Cranesbill) 


Mertensia Virginica — (Blue-bells) 
Phiox Divaricata — (Sweet William) 





leachor 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 


Pury yutiarutis © 1. as aes  QusuiUE ® Deal, 
COLLECTION Ill 
Spring Flowering — Height 6 to 12 Inches 


Trillium Cernuum — (Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum — (Purple Trillium) 


Trillium Undulatum — (Painted Trillium) 
leachor 5 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 25 plants for $4.50 


Trillium Grandisiorum (Large White) 
COLLECTION IV 
Spring Flowering — Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acaule — (Pink Ladyslipper) 
— (Yellow Ladyslipper) 
wy Ladyslipper) 
leachor 3 plants f for $1.25 
5 each or 15 plants for $5.75 





prip (Showy t 
FERNS 


Adiantum Pedatum — (Maidenhair Fern) 14 inch. 
Athyrium Filixfemina — (Lady Fern) 24 in. 
Dryopteris Spinulosa — (Toothed Wood Fern) 18 in. 
Osmunda Cinnamomea lane cone 38 in. 
Osmunda Regalis ~ — "(Royal Fern) 30 

Pp {cheletmas # Fern) léin. 
Pteretis Nodulosa — (Ostrich Fern) 36 

Woodwardia Virginica — (Chain Fern) 30 in, 


leachor 8 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $9.00 


DELPHINIUMS 


1 — Year Field Grown Plants Will Blocm This Year 


BELLADONNA IMPROVED — Glistening sky-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
spikes. 

BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED — Velvety, dark-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
spikes. 

CHINENSIS ‘CAMBRIDGE BLUE’ — Brilliant. deep-blue flowers are borne 
freely on 18 to 24 inch spikes with many laterals. Blooms over a long period of time. 
All of the above varieties thrive under a wide range of climatic conditions. Fine for 


cutting. 
8for$l.00 + 50 for $5.00 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and anusual of the Hybrids. Large, individual flowers measur 
ing as much as two to three inches across, are closely set on tall erect spikes three to 
five feet in height. 

Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dark Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and 


pastels; Giant Whi 
5 plants for $1.00 + 30 for $5.00 





We pay the postage on all orders for $2.00 or more. 
All orders under $2.00 add 25¢ 


ORDER NOW — SHIPMENTS WILL BE MADE AT PROPER 
PLANTING TIME OR WHEN DESIRED 


Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, Ferns, 
Perennials and Gladiolus 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS © Oakford, Illinois 
























See ae nb om, 








24 pages. many illustrations | 
in color for easy planning 

\ 

\ of your spring garden 


Choose from the finest 


roses; flowering 


shrubs and bulbs 


hedge plants, vines; fruit 







177 Arbor Street Onowo, Kansas 


[EW SUB-ZERO 
Enalish Loy 


yoy & ony Stands 
20° Below ZERO 


At fast an English Ivy strain 
has been ~ wetoged to stand 20° 
without . Have year ‘round beauty 
with this erdicst of all An gay Ivies. Enjoy 
es all win house- walls, 
chimneys, fences, Gates. *:rellises. garden 
cellent precee —— Strovg potted 
eeaee only $1 paid. Sis plants. 
5.00. Twelve plants. ee Phe. se (Twelve fis 38 
today Cc corns 


THORNDALE FARM woostock, 11. 


NEW FREE BOOKLET 
TELLS HOW YOU CAN 
HAVE A\petter' LAWN 


gem 
yo 





yd =~ a — a 








Our new booklet profusely illus- 
trated, briefly but clearly explains 
new, easy, simplified methods of 
lawn care—enables you to have a 
“show place’ lawn at low cost. Mail a post card 
today for your free copy of ‘Better Lawns”. 


DRUMCLIFF COMPANY 
Dept. 166, Towson 4, Maryland 


SPRING | 


will be here 
BEFORE YOU KNOW IT 


Soon the early spring flowers will brighten your 
garden, birds will return to their favorite haunts 
their de- 











and BUGS (bless them) will be back at 
structive work 

Use Wilson's time-tested insecticides to protect 
your plants, trees lawns. 


BE SURE YOU HAVE 


Wilson's SCALE-O. The finest quality, — 
oil for dormant and delayed dormant spraying 
gals. $9.75; 30 gals. $44.25. 

Wilson's SPRED-O-STICK proved best wetting. 
spreading and sticking agent in recent impartial 
test. 1 gal. $8.00; 5 gals. $38.50 


as well as the flaest 
INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES 
PLANT FOODS and WEED KILLERS 


4% Cndrew Nil SON 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


















The majority of successful American 
rock gardens are basically artificial con- 
structions. Both the position of the rocks 
themselves and the nature of the soils have 
been much altered to suit the tastes of the 
plants and of the garden maker. 

Generally speaking, there are several 
groups of plants in use in rock gardens, and 
no one garden can hope to satisfy all the 
types without considerable forethought and 
care. In addition, there are many species in 
cultivation which are still wild flowers, 
seldom prospering, no matter what the 
care. The neophyte had best forget these 
until the garden be well founded and 
planted to dependable material for his 
part of the world. A very large proportion 
of the dependable material is not always 
very satisfactory, however, without proper 
soil and culture. And inquiry into the indi- 
vidual plant nature in question is impera- 
tive. The soil must be suited to the needs of 
each plant. 

Usually the plants are rather tolerant of 
varying conditions within limits, as regards 
water supply, nutrition and exposure. Nat- 
urally, a plant subject to decay must be 
singled out to inhabit a section where 
surface and under drainage are perfect. 
This perfect drainage, of course, must be 
prepared in the construction of that sec- 
tion. 

The other soil factors include the heavi- 
ness or lightness, the sweetness or acidity, 
the richness or leanness, the grittiness or 
fineness and the relative amount of root 
run or depth. For this one must needs 
determine the character of the roots them- 
selves, whether shallow or deep, fibrous or 
bulbous, and so on. Take it for granted that 
a good many alpines will be nearly as deep 
rooted as young trees when well grown. The 
ground covers are rather shallow rooted, 
but sand and crevice plants are likely to 
strike far down into the soil. An acid soil, 
therefore, which is to be ameliorated with 
some form of crushed lime should be dug 
away so that the lime may also be mixed 
with the subsoil. 

Moisture retentiveness of soils is ex- 
tremely important. A few plants can grow 
in dry sand. Some want average conditions. 
Some pine for the steady refreshment of icy 
mountain springs and the clear, bitter 
mountain air. While the latter may seldom 
be wholly satisfied, their lot may be made 
easier in our lowland atmosphere by mak- 
ing up a scree for them with underground 
water supply. 

The requirements of most species are 
known within reason, and the soils may be 
apportioned in a general way in advance, so 
that little revision need be necessary at a 
later date. To make a heavy clay soil drain 
well during and after a rainstorm or Winter- 
thaw, add gravel, very coarse sand, or coal 
ashes, to be mixed thoroughly (and deeply). 


Soils for Rock Gardens 


Underlying hardpan must be shattered 
with the pick. A surface mulch of fine 
gravel will help and, naturally, a slight 
pitch to the grade. To make the acid soil 
sweet, ground marble or crushed limestone 
is best. To make an alkaline soil more acid 
bring in crushed granite, with acid peat, or 
even acid-forming chemicals like the sul- 
fates of weak bases (aluminum, for exam- 
ple). Oak leaf mold is an acid humus or 
tanbark. In altering the soil chemistry, do 
not err on the side of stinginess, because 
soils tend to revert quickly to their original 
condition, unless forcibly prevented. 

Fertility means the presence or absence 
of nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium com- 
pounds in soluble (“available”) forms near 
the roots: in short, plant food. Sometimes 
these are released in the ferment and decay 
of organic matter, and sometimes from 
chemical action on the minerals present in 
the soil. Earthworm castings are very rich 
plant food, and complete fertilizers tend to 
be very rich. Go easy. But really starve 
some plants for best results. Avoid cow 
manure if possible, because of seeds of weeds, 
but very well-rotted horse manure is a 
good dressing as it contains fewer viable 
weed seeds. Weeds are bound to blow in 
anyway, and there is little sense in multi- 
plying one’s maintenance problems. On 
rich soils the weeds are harder to control, 
so I repeat: fertilize lightly, and then, only 
when necessary. 

For ordinary purposes the standard pot- 
ting mixture (preferably screened) of 4 
mellow garden loam, % leaf mold or other 
humus (as leaf mold from the woods) and 
¥ sand (coarse and sharp) should be made 
up and used throughout the rock garden as 
the stones are laid up, and used to a con- 
siderable depth in some places. This should 
be rather neutral for most things, but if 
emphasis is to be placed on calciphile (lime- 
loving) or calciphobe (lime hating) plants, 
the mixture should be supplemented by 
other ingredients (as the lime or the alumi- 
num sulfate), and for some plants gravel 
and small stones added liberally. 

Sticking doggedly to these formulae will 
certainly make it far easier in the years to 
come to grow the real treasures of rock gar- 
dens, when the charm of little weeds (alpine 
or other) has begun to wear a bit thin. Thus, 
one may look forward to a far more reward- 
ing satisfaction from his efforts than when 
he slights the all-important subject of rock 
garden soils. 

Ricuarp J. DaruieG 
N. E. Regional Unit 
American Rock Garden Society 


Jerusalem cherry requires cool tempera- 
tures (60°F.), a free-from-draught location 
and plenty of water. New plants may be 
started from seed in January or February. 
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Hartney Tree Surgeons 
Carry On 


On behalf of Mrs. Hartney and our 
entire organization we wish to thank 
everyone for their kindness and sym- 
pathy in the recent loss of our beloved 
President. 

We want to assure our many friends 
we sholl carry on business in the same 
Hartmey tradition. 


Telephone DE 3-3316 








| 25 Eastern Ave. Dedham, Mass. 


























“The Most Beautiful 
Flower That Grows” 


reports an American Rose Society member, 
writing of PEACE. Members everywhere 
agree — PEACE roses are magnificent — 
pale gold to ivory, pink-flushed petal 
edges. Strong 2 yr. my GUARANTEED 
To BLOOM, $2 ea., 3 for $5 ppd. 

Our FREE CATALOG shows Peace 

and many other fine roses in full 

colors; describes 129 varieties includ- 


ing latest ALL-AMERICA WINNERS. 
——=—GET ACQUAINTED OFFER=——— 
Star Rose Plants, Our 
Selection. (Not including $ 
Peace). includes popular, 
proved roses. 
VALUE AT LEAST $3.75 Post 
paid 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. West Grove 2@ Pa. 
LEADING ROSE DEALERS SELL, PEACE 





REAL PANSY COASTERS 


Made by ¢ real pansies in Castolite, a 
new liquid cman plastic.» You can embed real 
flowers, butterflies, # shells, hee ers gee to make 
unusual jewelry, - buttons, . a - many ' ‘other 
objects. Use home tools. tite for new FREE 
folder “Liquid Magic” showing things ¥you can 
mak fts and th to sell 


The Castolite Co. Dept. A-23, Woodstock, Ill. 


How to Care for Cut Flowers 
The Society of American Florists tells 
us that giving cut flowers the proper 
care prolongs the length of time we may 
enjoy them. Some flowers just naturally 
last longer than other types, and some 
flowers require different stem treatment. 

Chrysanthemums are noted for being | 
long-lasting, sometimes keeping for as long 
as two weeks. Roses, carnations, snap- 
dragons, gladioli, tulips, marigolds, peonies 
and stock should last almost a week. Zin- 
nias, too, may last a whole week. However, 
don’t expect sweet peas, iris, freesias, pan- 
sies, bouvardia and daffodils to last that 
length of time. You must enjoy the beauty 
of their individuality in a few days. 

Chrysanthemums and other heavy, 
woody-stemmed flowers absorb water bet- 
ter if the stems are broken, split up a few 
inches or crushed slightly. Flowers which 
bleed after they are cut, such as poinsettias, 
dahlias, poppies and heliotropes should 
have their stem ends seared over a flame 
or with hot water or a hot iron. When you 
use poinsettias in arrangements, the cut 
stem should be sealed by dipping the end 
of each stem immediately into boiling water 
and allowing the water to cool with the 
stems in it. This stops “bleeding” and 
saves the strength of the flowers. Daffo- 
dils, callas and other flowers with water- 
filled stems do not need deep water in their 
containers. 

Flower stems should never be cut with 
scissors, which crush the stem tissues. A 
sharp knife should be used to make a long 
slanting cut. The stems should aiso be cut 
every day. Never let any of the foliage 
come below the water level. Also, never 
let flowers lie around out of the water, as 
the stems seal themselves thus interfering 
with their water absorption. 

Always keep your vases and flower con- 
tainers immaculately clean. A dirty bac- 
teria-laden container will shorten the lives 
of the flowers. Another rule to follow is not 
to crowd too many flowers into a container. 
It bruises the flowers and also makes an 
unattractive arrangement. 


Yuccas prefer a light, sandy soil and 
full sun. They are best transplanted in the 
early Spring. 


HELP WANTED 


GARDE’ — —_ SMALL PLACE in Brockton be- 
pn in, pril No greenhouse. Box 51, care of 
OR ICULTURE. 











A NEW YEAR’S 
RESOLUTION 


Change of Address: 

I will promptly forward any change 
of address that I may have in the 
coming year to HORTICULTURE 
magazine, so that they can give me 
fast and expedient service in delivery 
each month. 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word, minimum 82.50, cash with order. 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue. 





FABULOUS EARNINGS — Puodoatiog, postion. 
Growing Genuine, Being semtetete (Ming) Trees. 
sensational ane oo AnDes Astounding pe Bh 
FREE. DWARF ae Box 355U, Briggs 
Station, Los » ~ A ro 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Rare Spidery Fuiji Yama 

10 different $2.50. 15 different $3.50. Order from ad. 
Spring delivery. Labeled, Prepaid. GABLE'S NURS- 
ERY, Haralson, Ga. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word, minimum 82.60, cash with order 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue. 





RARE HARDY AZALEAS. Evergreens, Yews, Pieris- 
japonica, Japanese Hollies, Junipers, Enkianth Box- 
woods, Brooms, Nandina, Pyracantha, Flowering 

Birch Trees, Oaks, Cork a Euonymus, Coton- 
easters, Viburnums in variety, Jap Red Maples, Blue 
| Spiraea, Fringe tree, Halesias, Shadblow, 10 different 
magnolias, Vitex-macrophylla, Rare Flowering Shru 
and Trees, _ to $1.00 each. Azaleas in Variety 
$15.00 per 100. Send for list of 150 Rare Plants. 
ALANWOLD NURSERY, Neshaminy, Penna. 





ORCHIDS—Calanthe Orchids to grow with your house 
plants. No special equipment. Sprays of 10 to 15 beau- 
tifully — orchids in mid-winter over two month 
period. Fully mature, blooming size plants Two Dollars 
each, three for Five Dollars. We pay delivery costs. 
CHARMAINE GARDENS, 301 Allamanda, Lake- 
land, Florida. 





PLANT HARDY PHLOX for Summer blossom. Ten 
select large flowering varieties in a wide range of colors, 
our selection, for $3.50; 3 collections 30 plants $9.75 
paid. All first class field grown plants. Perennial 
alogue free. N. A. HALLAUER, R1, Webster, N. Y. 





DOWN THE DAHLIA PATH, lists only poms, minia- 

tures, medium and small cactus. Finest named vari- 

eties “ , poatiee prices. There is a list for you. MRS. 

EMELENE M. COLE, 194 North 9th, Coos Bay, 
ica, 





none over 
delivery 
Ave- 


gg ey J ee — Variety, 

$1 w for Sprin; 

lores Ss DAMELA “GARDENS, 6421 
nue, Bell, California. 





RHODODENDRON (carolinianum), Rhododendron 
(maximum) Native azaleas, Kalmia (laurel), Ne gg 
{Teuga). a o, ry me an yA roo’ Wet 
Spx. $26.50: 50. $16.00. 
PREPAID. PNATU RE: Ss GREENHOUSE, Tallulah 
Falls, Georgia. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. Raise your own from seed for 
ornament, windbreak, snow fence, erosion control 
Christmas trees, Spruce, Firs, Pines, Birch, others, 
Free planting guide — price list. WOODLOT SEED 
» Norway, Zone 3, Michigan. 
100 BLOOMING SIZE oe ggg ee! BULBS in 
about 50 gorgeous colors, $2.00; bulbs, $3.50, all 
postpaid. Write for Free Catalog ee many new 
teeneene varieties. TAYLOR GARDENS, Ware, 
ass. 








BUY SUPREME QUALITY CHRYSANTHEMUM 
cuttings rooted under ideal conditions. CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM GARDENS, 165 Akron Street, Lock- 
port, New York. 

GARDEN HERBS SPECIAL | to April 15, 
Ten Hardy Perennial varieties, all different, our selec 
tion, labeled for only $3.00; 3 Collections, 30 plants, 
$8.50 prepaid Perennial catalogue free. N. A 
HALLAUER, R1, Webster, New York. 





1951 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: Fine Selection. All kinds of 
house plants and ivies. Free catalog. TERRACE 
VIEW GARDENS, Dept. H, Greencastle, Indiana. 


MODERN MUMS FOR 1951, our new list offers the 
finest varieties from the world’s leading hybridizers. 
Send for your copy now. Sarpeiee Collection ten 
fine varieties, including the new Lilliput Mum, Red 
Breast, $3.00. FLEMING’S FLOWER | FIELDS, 3100 
Leighton, Lincoln, Nebraska. 











AFRICAN VIOLET POTTING SOIL, specially pre 
pared, also ideal for BEGONIAS and GLOXINIAS 
3 pounds, $1.00 postpaid. Add 25¢ west of Mississippi 
Remit with order please. JOHNSON BROS., P. O 
Box 463, Bound Brook, N. J. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS—400 varieties with special cat- 
alog featuring the miniature and small flowerin: cues. -— 
Send for free catalog. R’ ig ag “ DENS, 
Box 234, Greenlawn, Long Island, N. 








WILD BIRD FOOD for snowy days 1% 
for bird lovers. Instructive and fun. 1 Ib., 2 
$1.10; 10 Ibs., $2.00; 50 Ibs., $10.00, delivered. 
MANOR PRODUCTS, Cornwells Heights 3, ey 


Shoat ‘et t 





SEEDS—-GOURDS 50 wey eg Laie 
rieties (our hobby). Send for list. KERS. 
x 284, Taunton, tL 





IN GROWN POLYANTHA PRIMROSE 
SEEDS dollar per package with instructions, order now, 
new crop. PRIMROSE ACRES, Gladstone 6, Oregon. 





GLADIOLUS, February sarees special. Also yellow 
strawberries. List ready now. ROBIN NSON" S GLAD 
HAVEN, Sebastopol, eltfornix. 
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NEW ENGLISH 


ASTERS 


A magnificent new race of early flowering 
Michaelmas Daisies from England, having 
much larger flowers than any type pre- 
viously offered. Masses of glorious pure 
colors from early September to frost on 
sturdy 3° bushes. Excellent for cutting as 
well as garden display. 
BLONDIE — Double pearly white 
CARDINAL — Vivid Fuchsia red 
PEACE — Bright lavender rose. 
PLENTY — Very double clear bive 
PROSPERITY — Deep rose red. 
One each for $3.35; 3 each for 
$9.50 postpaid 
FRE Colored catalog of 
perennial and alpine novelties 
LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sherp Box H-!l Spokane, Wash. 





MADONNA 
Approximately 10°’ high, simple in design, a 
truly lovely ceramic figurine. Perfect for evergreen 
arrangements. Off-white only. $2.00 postpaid. 
RUTH SHOPMYER 
Manchester Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Write for catalog. 











TRY PERMARKERS 
Durable, thick plastic labels...held 
firmly at readable angle on rigid, 
non-rust supports that stay in posi- 
tion. They are attractive, long-last- 
ing and always clean. 12 for $1.70. 
Cost less in quantity. Write today. 
PERMARK CO., 1 E. 57th STREET 

New York 22, N. Y. 








6 Favorite 


Post paid 
Scarlet, nae, canenin, Bine, 
Salmon P ink, , 
flower 
frilled, ur 
$1. 00 Value for a 


Grown on Burpee’s own Florac ot 
w. Atlee Burpee Co. 
rpee Building—at n+ 


272 8B ar 
32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 


Really reliable. Millions 
in satisfactory use. Beau- 
tiful Tay-green color 
blends with garden pic- 
ture 

Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show Gar- 
den also Tie-On and Por 
Labels 


HOWARD HAMITT 
13 Lewis St. Hartford 3, Conn. 
DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 





CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 


Quality Trees and Plants 
WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 








Oregano 
From page 19 


The second Winter was harder on plants 
because it was unusually open until Febru- 
ary, and the temperature occasionally 
dropped below zero when there was no 
snow cover. This caused damage to all but 
the Mexican, Origanum vulgare var. viride, 
where they were in the open. Plants of all 
three batches of oregano in a sheltered 
garden by the house came through all right. 
We have loose, sandy soil which seems to 
provide the drainage the plants need and 
acts as a natural seed bed. After setting a 
good crop of seed last Fall, the plants were 
cut back to the roots, but this Spring many 
volunteer seedlings were found growing 
about the old clumps. 

All in all it would seem that oregano may 
prove an easier herb for the home gardener 
than sweet marjoram. Even if it did not 
live over the Winter, the young plants are 
easier to start from seed, and the mature 
plants produce much more foliage for cut- 
ting and drying. Of course, the flavor is 
different from marjoram, being 
stronger and more peppery. Some people 
prefer it to knotted or sweet marjoram, 
while others think it is not as piquant. 

Unfortunately all that is called oregano 
in the importing trade is not Origanum 
rulgare either. There is an aromatic coleus, 
Coleus amboinicus, which is packaged as 
Spanish thyme or oregano and has a similar 
pungency in leaf and flowering tops. It is 
also perennial, but requires hot moist con- 
ditions, and must be wintered indoors in 
this climate. It is difficult to simulate the 
tropical conditions this coleus likes even 
in a greenhouse, so it does not offer great 
possibilities as a seasoning plant in the 
North. 

As William Parkinson said centuries ago: 
“There is much controversy among mod- 
erne writers about the two herbs (Mar- 
joram), sweet and wild. The rest are all 
mussed up in gardens, their natural places 
not being well known.” 


sweet 


An Amusing Episode 


Last July when we were sitting on the 
porch listening to a beautiful symphony 
coming over the radio, we heard our friend 
the tree toad singing loudly, as if to keep up 
with the concert. When he became quiet 
suddenly, we thought he had become tired 
and had taken a rest. Instead, he had 
traveled well over 70 yards to the porch to 
a spot just beneath the window where he 
began to sing so loudly again that we could 
not even hear the radio. 


— Beatrice H. MacRosste 
Old Lyme, Conn. 


The Santa Cruz, California, area is the 
production center of tuberous-rooted be- 
gonias in the United States. Approximately 
4,000,000 tubers are grown there annually. 


| 
| 





4” Squatty Red Clay Pots—Ideal for... 
AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Their excellent poros' and 


d and recomm | 
by florists 
4 for $1.CO; 10 for $2.00 prepaid. 
25¢ additional west of Rockies 
Prices of other sizes on request 


CERAMO CO., Box 84-F Jackson, Missouri 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


Write for illustrated CATALO 
of OREGON GROWN ROSES 
«ein full Colo: 











SEED UP IN 30 HOURS 

ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS 

CUT GERMINATION TIME BY % 

TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER 
You, too, can get these results. Ge* 
free plans — instructions. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL 
GRO-QUICK ee Gung st 





James W. Spring, Junior 
Specializing in bulbs for 
WINTER FORCING 
IN THE GREENHOUSE 


Herringbrook Farm Scituate Center, 
Massachusetts 
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SLOCUM GARDENS Devt T-1, 950 eens % 


Binghamton N 





ative Americans 
FERNS and WILD FLOWERS 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
Isaac Langley Williams 
EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Box H, Exeter, N. H. 











MOVING 


Cavity Repair 


TREE 
Tree Pruning 
Satisfactory work at reasonable cost. 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 

As. 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 
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THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 


BOORSELLERS 2 IMPORTEOS « UNUSUAL NEW & OL 
a7 AVENUE CONC 


CASDEN 
CALIFORNIA 








Order a_ subscription to 
HORTICULTURE in time for 
Spring garden planning. $2.00 


per year. 











HORTICULTURE 
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January 17, 1951 
2:30 P. M. 


RUTHERFORD PLATT 


Noted Author, Plant Photographer 
end Naturalist 


will lecture on 
“The Drama Of Little Things 
In Our Landscape” 


Wednesday, 
January 10th, 1951 
2:30 P. M. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
FOR MEMBERS 


Election of Directors followed by 
special program and tec. 


Horticultural Society 
of New York 


Colonnades Ballroom of Essex House 
160 Central Park South 
(59th St. at 7th Ave.) 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


+; 


Annual 


CAMELLIA 
SHOW 


January 18-19 


HORTICULTURAL 
HALL 
ae 
Thursday 2-9 Friday 10-9 
- 


Admission Free 
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Jan.11—“Highlights of the Year” 


The ‘Pennsylvania— 
Horticultural Society 


389 Broad St. (Suburban) Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
On the Calendar for January 
1951 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES 
2 P. M., Auditorium, YWCA 
2027 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
25 — “Landscaping the 


Jan. 
Home Grounds” 


TUESDAY EVENING LECTURES 
7 P. M., Rooms of the Society 
.9—“Annualsand Perennials” 
. 16 — “Cold Frames and Hot 
Beds” 
. 23 — “Garden Aristocrats” 
30 — “Propagation” 
Complete Program available 
upon Application to Secretary 





Jan. 4-5. Hagerstown, Md. Fifty-third Annual 
Meeting of the Maryland State Horticul 
tural Society 

Jan. 5-6. Grand Junction, Colo. Annual Meet- 
ing of the Western Colorado Horticultural 
Society at Mesa College Auditorium. 

Jan. 9. Columbus, Ohio. Meeting of the Chrys- 
anthemum Society of America at the Neil 
House. 

Jan. 9-11. New York City. 
School, Course V 

Jan. 9-12. New York City. Nineteenth Course 
for Flower Show Exhibitors and Judges of 
the Federated Garden Clubs of New York 
State at the Hotel Biltmore 

Jan. 10-12. Indianapolis, Ind. Ninetieth 
Annual Meeting of the Indiana Horticul- 
tural Society at the Murat Temple 

Jan. 12-13. Salt Lake City, Utah. Annual Con- 
vention of the Utah State Horticultural 
Society at the Newhouse Hotel 

Jan. 15- 16. Ithaca, N. Y. New York State 
Arborist’s School at Cornell University 

Jan. 15-17. Eustice, Florida. Flower Show 


School, Course II 


Flower Show 


Windburning of evergreens in the Winter 
is caused by strong winds and bright, sunny 
days which draw the water from the leaves 
faster than it can be replaced. Greatest 
injury follows when the ground is frozen 
and when little water is in the soil. Yews, 
arborvitae, rhododendrons and other broad 
leaved evergreens suffer particularly. 


RAPID SERVICE PRESS, INC 
BOSTON 10. MASS 


Jan. 15-17. Roanoke, Va. Fifty-fifth Annual 
Meeting of the Virginia State Horticultural 
Society at Hotel Roanoke 

Jan. 17-19. Rochester, N. Y. Ninety-sixth 
Annual Meeting of the New York State 
Horticultural Society 

Jan. 20-22. St. Petersburg, Fla. Orchid Show 
of the Florida West Coast Orchid Society 

Jan. 22-24. Sebring, Fla. Flower Show School, 
Course III 

Jan. 24-26. Orlando, Fla. Flower Show School, 
Course IV 

Jan. 24-26. St. Petersburg, Fla. Flower Show 
School, Course I 

Jan. 24-26. Kingston, N. Y. New York State 
Horticultural Society, eastern meeting. 

Jan. 25-26. Harrisburg, Pa. Annual Meeting 
of the Pennsylvania State Horticultural 
Association 

Jan. 29-31. Houston, Texas. 
School, Course III 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1. Durham, N. H. Annual Meet- 
ng of the New Hampshire Horticultural 
Society at George Putnam Hall, University 
of New Hampshire 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2. Jacksonville, Fla. Flower Show 
School, Course III 


Flower Show 


Avoid using salt when de-icing your side- 
walks and driveways in Winter, as the 
sodium chloride that seeps into the ground 
injures trees, shrubs and other plants along 
the ways. Evergreens turn brown and drop 
their leaves in the Spring, and other plants 
take on a scorched appearance. Sand or 
sifted ashes are better materials to use 





MICHIGAN 


HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


FLOWER 
SHOW 


MARCH 31 thru APRIL 8 


m 
The 22nd Annual Show 
at CONVENTION HALL 
will feature 50,000 sq. 
feet of Gardens and 
Floral Displays 


@ 

HUGE ROSE GARDEN 
with more than 1500 plants 
s 
A Beautiful New Feature 
THE “SINGING GARDEN” 


* 
Scores of other Wonderful Sights 


The White House, Belle Isle 


DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


rt Rhododendnona 
CATALOG > 
@ Lovely pink and white 
blooms. Beautiful wax-like 
foliage. See them in our 
BIG, FREE 1951 CATA- 
LOG in full color 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
60 MAPLE STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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J THE FINEST reer le 
SINCE 1818 “T 


BARGAIN IN BEAUTY! Send today for 
Glamorous New “How to Have 


"Helen Hull” Sass | Better Gardens’ faassen 
DOUBLE i) — valuable catalog —_— 


Big, colorful 


“Better Gardens” 
Catalog crammed with helpful tips. Features newest, best vegetable and flower creations, 


including Breck’s exclusives: Giant Ruffled “American Beauty" Petunia, glorious new pink 
Pacific Giant Delphinium, Harvard Hybrid Corn, Waltham Scarlet Tomato! Also roses, bulbs, 


for the Window Gardener ‘oan : 
ruits, supplies. 


The new and rare double-flowering Send only 25¢ for this valuable book — rafunded with first order. 
Amaryllis — almost fantastically beauti- 

ful. The gorgeous blooms — huge, 

scarlet-red with a pure white line — are 

all the more spectacular because of . 

their “new look”. An investment in \ | Special Offer! $1 75 Value 

beauty! Breck’s has only a limited 

number of these fabulous beauties this P 


“ . . * 
yeor. Be one of the first to enjoy this 
exclusive variety. Flowering size bulbs $ Hybrid Vv E G E TAB L E Ss E E D $s 
Order No. FB483 
5 pkts. modern hybrids — vigorous, disease-resist- $] oOo 


ant, enormous yielders. Early Delicious Tomato; 


Sure Crop Cucumber (All America Winner); Hybrid Order 
Dixie Queen Watermelon; Asgrow Y42 Onion; No. 79454 
3 O-S Cross Cabbage. All American Winner. $1.75 valve for 


only $1.00 — and 25c catalog above given with each seed 


FABULOUS § ““~ 
BEAUTIES 


featured in ‘A 
LIFE 


Magazine 
(SEPTEMBER 18, 1950) 


GIANT 
CAMELLIA FLOWERED SOW SEEDS 


ELECTRICALLY 


i a GO N IAS Save Time, Seeds, Add nothing but water to these miraculous, new pre- 
pored mushroom trays— place in cellor or humid 


and Labor spot where temperature is 50 to 60 degrees — and 
om —- yn in 9 eg mE 2 
Vibra-Seeder fits in the palm of your hand rend Weeds Be ssn hence om one ¢ 
Order No. FD182. RED TRIUMPH. Lorgest flower in the camellic [and by pressing o button the flashlight [ inrroved osm clued manecme nebay te crow, 
group — clear, sparkling ruby with the texture of velvet, handsomely battery (included) vibrates the metal seed Soil is pasteurized, odorless, safe. Easy to grow 
ffled, perf. for il ; trough so that even the tiniest seeds fall off Olections included. 
ruffled, perfectly formed (as illustrated). A gem for Begonia lovers. TWO TRAYS (Order No. M60)... $3.00 


i ’ . one by one exactly as you want them. FOUR TRAYS (Order No. M64) .. $5.00 
Single blooms. Each 85c; 3 for $2.45; 10 for $7.70; 25 for $18.35. Pays for itself mony i in saving ‘ime, Tass TRAYS (Over Nee M67) om: OT 1D 


seed, and much back-breaking thinning. os 1 tae 3 

Order No. FD215. SUNSET. Flashy two-toned beauty; clear light [| Approved by professional RCSD) veinn 25 tos oe. 
i ; i i y Shipped 2nd 

yellow with salmon flush, edged scarlet; beautifully frilled and ruffled. Order No. AZ723 $2.25 .= 

Each 85c; 3 for $2.45; 10 for $7.70; 25 for $18.35. * ~ : 








Beat High Prices 
Order No. FD178. PICOTEE. Lovely two-toned, blooms in beautiful — grow your 


clear shades, each with fancy edging in contrasting shade own food! SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


3 for $1.10; 10 for $3.30; 25 for $7.90; 100 for $30.00 


13 0 ’ ty 
ORDER BY MAIL . POSTPAID & GUARANTEED (*ssr' yor) B : C 


109 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 10, MASS. 





